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A SPRING CHECK-UP 


HIS is the time of year when all well managed establishments begin taking their stock inven- 

tories. The Game Commission, which is managing a several million dollar business for the sportsmen 

has already started its material inventories. It has been making a State-wide spring check-up of the 

game birds, game animals, and fur-bearers left in our coverts. All this is highly essential, for upon 

such an inventory, and the breeding season success, is determined the seasons and bag limits for 
next fall, 


The question is often raised why the Commission waits until the middle of the summer before 
declaring seasons and bag limits. The reason is obvious. The Commission must first determine how 
much seed stock came through the winter; then whether or not the breeding season has been successful. 
These primary factors, as well as a lot less important ones, all point the way to either a good 
bag or a poor one, and necessarily have a tremendous bearing on any seasons and bag limits the 
Commission may set. 


Before any important or major problem is undertaken the Commission canvasses its entire field 
force, as well as numerous other sources, to ascertain all the facts. In the matter of a game inven- 
tory the same procedure is followed. Only recently all field officers were furnished with a form upon 
which to list their stock records of all species. Naturally all their computations are subject to 
variations as to accuracy. They have to be based primarily upon daily field observations, sup- 
ported by comparative information from previous years, and sometimes they may vary. However, on 
the whole they constitute a fairly accurate cross-section of the game situation in each county and 
throughout the State generally; consequently the Commission can study the situation much more in- 
telligently than had no inventory been taken. 


Following such a field inventory the Division Supervisors are called in, and they in turn sub- 
mit their findings of the situation in general. And so it is that ultimately decisions of the Com- 
mission on seasons and bag limits are based upon a pretty thorough inventory, and not just guess 
work, The present prospects for the coming fall are, in the main, very encouraging. 


THE FLUSHING BAR 


In game conservation it is the little things that count, and if the mere fastening of a bamboo 
pole, with a few chains dangling from it, from a mowing machine will mean the saving of so many 
nesting ringneck pheasants or quail during the harvest season, then it behooves every good sports- 
man and landowner to promote the widespread use of such a simple and inexpensive device. 


When used properly the flushing bar will save nesting game birds. That fact has been proved 
time and time again on many a farm in the intensely cultivated sections of the State, particularly 
if the landowner takes the time and trouble to mow around the nest, or quickly jump the cutter 
bar over it, after the bird has flushed, leaving enough cover to protect it. Allowing a small bit of 
cover to stand around a nest does not waste any material quantity of hay,—not enough for any land- 
owner to be concerned about it—therefore, the governing factor is his inclination or disinclination 
to take the trouble to do it. 


The Game Commission, despite the efforts of its field officers, cannot hope to canvass all the 
farmers in the State in regard to the use of the flushing bar; therefore it is up to 
sportsmen’s organizations through their members to assist in this worthwhile program. After all, 
it means more game in the bag for them next fall, and surely they cannot, in all fairness, sit back 
and regard this responsibility as one wholly of the Game Commission. The Commission is willing 
to do its part, but in the case of promoting so widespread and beneficial a program its success would 
be questionable without the wholehearted support of the sportsmen... 


Use the flushing bar and prevent the useless slaughter of valuable game birds and animals! 
Write for the Commission’s leaflet on “How to make a Flushing Bar.” 


LEGISLATION 


In the last couple of years a number of states have seen fit, because of Pennsylvania’s reputa- 
tion as a great game State, to adopt legislation creating similar systems of game management so that 
their activities in behalf of the sportsmen can be carried on without fear or favor. Other states are 
even now seeking to do likewise. 


The Commission greatly appreciates the friendly cooperative relations which have long pre- 
vailed between it and the sportsmen. Only the wisest laws sponsored and upheld by the sportsmen 
and the Commission have made possible this great system which so many other states now seek to 
emulate. It goes without saying that serious consideration must be given to all future legislation 
in behalf of the wildlife of our Commonwealth to the end that Pennsylvania may always maintain 
its present high standard in this great recreational field. 


Always in the past there has been perfect coordination between the sportsmen, the Commission, 
and the men who make our laws. The result is obvious. Such a wholehearted alliance has meant 
more game in the coverts and more game in the bag. It has meant better administration, better 
law enforcement; it has meant a lot of better things as the years have gone by. And just so long 
as the same spirit of cooperation prevails, just so Jong will Pennsylvania be regarded and looked up 
to as the leader in wildlife conservation. 
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HILLBILLY DUCKS 


VEN the most inexperienced duck hunter 

knows that ducks are not ordinarily shot 
on a hilltop in a hardwood forest where one is 
more likely to find grouse and other upland 
game. But, one such experience convinced me 
that almost anything can happen in this cock- 
eyed world. 

I have often hunted ducks in flooded forest- 
land or while wading through the tangles of 
an alder swamp; pushing through the thickets 
with a minimum of noise, and flushing the fowl 
when nearly upon them. It’s the height of sport 
to hold fast onto a speeding teal or wary black 
as they top the low swamp growths and then 
letting them have it. 


The difficulties entailed in such hunting well 
merits the two or. three fowl that one may bag 
in the course of a day. However, just imagine 
walking through an open woodland and knock- 
ing them off as they leave the ground in flocks 
containing as many as a score of individuals. 

It all came about in this way. Some time 
ago I invited Forester Owen Fox to accompany 
me to a woodland that seasonably teems with 
migratory birds of all varieties. The extensive 
tract made up largely of mature but sound oaks, 
maples and gums with a considerable sprinkling 
of dogwoods and a variety of haws, is reminis- 
cent of those friendly, clean and homely forests 
beloved of Burroughs and Thoreau. Moreover, 
it is only a few miles from town. 


On a sunny afternoon, its location on a 
doomed hilltop overlooking the valley of the 
Shenango makes it a fairyland of dancing 
shadows and lights. 

On all of my visits there, regardless of 
seasons, | have always encountered birds both 
in variety and numbers. And what birds would 
not be attracted to a place where suitable foods 
may be had for the taking? 


One hazy October afternoon, when the 
maples and black gums were flaming pillars of 
scarlet and red, I visited this favored spot to 
spend a few hours with the birds. And what 
a variety was there to enliven the woods with 
their twitterings and flashes of color. With my 
back to the warm sun I spent a couple of hours 
that were as interesting and far more fascinating 
than those spent at many a movie or football 
game. And don’t get me wrong, for I do enjoy 
a good game and even an indifferent movie. 


Bluebirds garbed in their more somber fall 
colors were there in force, flitting from tree 
to tree or perching in studied poses on low limbs 
and stumps. Waxwings were in the dogwoods 
and gums feeding on the abundant berries. A 
couple of olive-sided flycatchers performed their 
aerial evolutions in pursuit of elusive insects. 
But hold—this started out as a duck hunt. 


That same afternoon I called the Forester 
and told him about my find. “Can you go 
out there with me this evening?” I asked after 
I had waxed enthusiastically for some five 


minutes about the numbers of birds that I had 
seen 


“You bet,” he assented, “just as soon as I 
can wolf some dinner.” 

It was after sunset when we entered the wood. 
Singularly, not a bird voice was to be heard, 
While the fairy pipings of a couple of squirrels 


By N. R. CASILLO 


only accentuated the otherwise dead silence. 
Silently I took him from one section of the 
wood to another. Finally, breathless, we paused 
on the hilltop to load our pipes. 


“I’m stumped,” I admitted, nonplused at not 
having seen or heard a single bird. 


“I’m not at all disappointed,” he replied 
graciously. “The trees are magnificent.” 

Suddenly, the whistle of many wings caused 
us to look up into the sky. A flock of about 
twenty-five ducks, presumably mallards, passed 
swiftly overhead and disappeared in the gloom 
of the forest. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” I 
gasped in surprise. 

The Forester said nothing, but pointed at a 
smaller flock coming toward us, the birds clearly 


LEGISLATION 


We had hoped to run a full 
account of all proposed game 
legislation on this page, but when 
the time came to go to press the 
status of some bills was so un- 
certain that we felt a report at 
this time would confuse, rather 
than enlighten, our readers. 


Under the circumstances we 
suggest that those interested keep 
in close touch with their local 
sportsmen’s associations, the sec- 
retaries of which are furnished 
periodically with up-to-date legis- 
lative bulletins, or contact this 
office and we shall take care of 
your requests promptly. After 
the close of the Session a com- 
plete summarization of all bills 
will be made. 








silhouetted against the brilliant evening after- 
glow. 

For the ensuing ten minutes ducks came in 
from all directions, dodged through the trees 
and seemingly passed on through. We stood 
there spellbound by what was transpiring. 


As the flight lessened I expressed my opinion 
that they were probably headed for a small 
pond a couple of miles from there. 

“But why fly through the wood?” asked my 
companion. 

Just then four birds wheeled in and alighted 
on the horizontal limb of a nearby white oak. 


“That’s a new one on me,” observed he as the 


ducks carefully aligned themselves on _ their 
perch. 
“Same here,” I agreed, “I’ve seen wood 


ducks do it before but never any others.” 


In a few minutes the quartet took off, circled 
overhead and went on through like those that 





had preceded them. We slowly sauntered in 
the direction that they had gone. 


Scarcely more than a couple of score yards 
away a flock of a dozen went winging off, 
several of them quacking in alarm. 


“What could they have been doing here?” 
I asked, more puzzled than ever. 


“Feeding,” observed the Forester, indicating 


the acorn-covered ground with a sweep of his 
arm. 


A short distance farther on another flock took 
to the air. Dozens of birds hurtling off in all 
directions singularly reminded me of a covey 
of bobwhite and gave me an idea. 


After flushing five flocks we descended the 
gentle slope to the car. On the way we en- 
countered two rabbits, an over-curious skunk 
and two young but stubborn bulls. A very event- 
ful evening. 

A week later when the waterfowl season 
opened I hied myself to the spot for a little 
upland duck shooting. A duck hunt that I 
think was the shortest and most unusual ever 
recorded in these parts. 


For a full hour after entering the wood I 
amused myself watching a flock of titmouse, 
several bands of chickadees and an old boar 
opossum going about the business of rustling 
his supper. 

Just before sunset the ducks began coming in, 
circled about and then made for that area where 
the white oaks were most numerous. 


After waiting a short time I carefully and 
quietly made my way toward the busily engaged 
fowl. 


My sixteen gauge double was‘ loaded with 
number sixes, heavy enough I thought if I 
singled out my birds. I was practically certain 
of bagging a brace (if I could hit them), and 
in all probability knock off any others that 
chanced to be in line. Then, the idea was to 
ignore the temptation of blazing away at the 
flock in general with the hope of bringing down 
several birds. 

Not a sound could be heard and as I advanced 
I began wondering if after all the ducks were 
not there. It seemed to me that some sound 
should be forthcoming from such a concentration 
of ducks, particularly feeding ducks. 

As I cogitated on the matter I topped a 
little knoll and—a literal explosion of feathered 
bodies, shrill quacks, sqawks and squeals filled 
the air. A patch of terrain before my very eyes 
quite magically sprouted wings and took to the 
air. 

For a fraction of a second I was completely 
demoralized. But before all of them winged 
off slantingly over the treetops I shouldered my 
gun, followed a pair of young and apparently 
unsophisticated drakes and let them have it. 
They both dropped, a plump pair of mallards. 

Before I had time to reload, another detach- 
ment jumped up from behind a screen of low 
bushes. You can appreciate my reactions if 
you have ever tried reloading under parallel 
conditions. By the time I was ready, the last 
duck in sight was hopelessly beyond the range 
of my marksmanship. Nevertheless I pulled 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Introduction 


EVERAL years ago the Game Commission, through its Division 
os of Research, undertook a detailed study of the status of the 
cottontail rabbit within the Commonwealth. At the conclusion of the 
investigative work, a complete report on the effects of past manage- 
ment practices, together with an outline for a new program, was 
presented in the Game News (Gerstell, 1937). 


The studies indicated that the rabbit conditions then extant repre- 
sented the acute point in a twenty-year period of decline, and that 
the crisis was the result of a greatly decreased cover supply, constantly 
increasing gun pressure, and an ineffective restocking program. Thus, 
it was stated that the problem faced was one of improving general 
food and cover conditions; providing retreat areas which would offer 
escape from the ever-increasing gun pressure; and finding a means 
whereby native Pennsylvania cottontails could be furnished in the 
numbers necessary for a sound restocking program. Furthermore, it 
was said that the solution of the problem, just as the causes which 
brought it on, would require a relatively long period of years and 
that it could successfully be worked out only by the whole-hearted 
cooperative efforts of landowners, sportsmen and conservation officials. 


During the past two years the three groups of persons just mentioned 
have cooperatively sirived along the lines suggested to improve rabbit 
hunting conditions within the State. Their efforts have met with 
unusual success and it is, therefore, the purpose of this paper to outline 
briefly the splendid results so far obtained. 


JUNE 


A PROGRESS 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


Food and Cover Development 


During the past two years the Commission and the sportsmen 
have carried out the most extensive food and cover development 
program ever conducted in the Commonwealth. Various federal 
agencies, including the C.C.C., the N.Y.A., and the W.P.A,, have 
aided in the work. 

In 1937, on State Game Lands alone over 500 acres, comprising 
more than 500 separate plots, were sowed to various cereals in order 
to furnish food for small game, while 174 additional acres were 
planted by neighbors on a share basis for the same purpose, 

In that year also, James N. Morton, Chief of the Commission’s 
Division of Land Management, assisted by representatives of the 
Pennsylvania State College, developed a seed mixture for use jn 
planting game food plots. More than four tons of the mixture were 
prepared by a commercial seed house for use in 1938. The demand, 
however, exceeded the supply as various groups of sportsmen purchased 
and planted the greater part of the total, while the Commission utilized 
a smaller portion. 


Also during the 1937-38 biennium, there were planted on State 
Game Lands over 500,000 seedling evergreens and more than 220,000 
game-food producing trees and shrubs grown in the State Forest 
Nursery at Mont Alto and the Commission’s own nursery near Beayer- 
town. This work also was supplemented by numerous planting pro- 
grams carried out by numerous landowners and sportsmen. 


Retreat Refuges 


As a part of its cooperative farm-game program (Gordon, 1936) 
the Commission, assisted by landowners and sportsmen, is sponsoring 
a vast system of small retreat refuges located in the extensively-farmed 
and more heavily hunted sections of the State. These small refuges, 
from two to fifty acres in area, (average about eight acres), are 
designed not to furnish the breeding place for a large rabbit popula- 
tion which will spread out and fill the surrounding territory, but to 
provide small temporary havens wherein the various game birds and 
mammals may seek escape from the hunters during the open shoot- 
ing season. To date more than 743 of these small refuges, totaling 
over 5,634 acres in area, have been established throughout the State. 


State Game Propagation Areas 


Under the provisions of the new 1937 Game Code the Commission, 
again acting in cooperation with the landowners and sportsmen, has 
established a system of state game propagation areas. These units 
represent publicly or privately-owned tracts of land, such as the 
grounds of state and county institutions, watersheds, etc., practically 
all of which previously had been closed to hunting. By joint agree- 
ment they have been set aside and developed as natural breeding 
areas from which the surplus game will annually be live-trapped and 
redistributed on lands open to public shooting. To date, 58 of- these 
areas, comprising 21,309 acres of land in 28 counties, have been 
established and are now in operation. 


Live-Trapping and Redistribution 


A major poftion of the new program has been concerned with the 
live-trapping and redistribution of native Pennsylvania cottontails. The 
animals are taken from areas closed to hunting, such as the edges o 
towns and cities, state and municipal parks, the game propagation 
areas mentioned above and similar places, and released on open 
hunting territory where the resident stock has been cut down by 
shooting or other means. It is felt that rabbits of this type can not 
only be obtained at a lower cost than those imported from the Middle 
West, but that they are also far superior to the western rabbits for 
restocking depleted areas. 
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REPORT ON PENNSYLVANIA'S ° 
° NEW RABBIT PROGRAM 


Having experimented in a limited way with the live-trapping and 
redistribution of rabbits and other forms of small game since 1931, a 
large scale program of the same type was started in 1937 and enlarged 
upon in 1938. During the winter of 1937-38 a total of 5,853 rabbits 
were live-trapped and redistributed within the State. With further 
development of the program, preliminary reports show that over 22,500 
rabbits and smaller numbers of pheasants and other game were 
caught and replanted during the winter of 1938-39. 


In this work too landowners, sportsmen and game officials cooperated. 
Many of the rabbits were taken by groups of farmers and sportsmen 
working with representatives of the Commission. Others were handled 
by private individuals working as agents of the Commission with or 
without pay, while salaried and part-time employees of the Commis- 
sion accounted for numerous additional animals. 


The bunnies were caught by three principal methods, box trapping, 
netting, and ferreting. For use in the first-mentioned method, a total 
of 15,000 wooden box traps were built between July 1937 and January 
1939. They were constructed free of charge by the National Youth 
Administration out of lumber furnished by the Commission. Five 
thousand additional units are now in the process of fabrication and 
a total of 20,000 of them will be available for use during the 1939-40 
season. 


In the case of the netting operations, sportsmen and other interested 
individuals cooperate with officers of the Commission in the conduction 
of carefully planned drives, wherein the animals are captured by forcing 
them into wedge-shaped traps built of the twine netting. A complete 


netting outfit was purchased and placed in operation in each of the 
Commission’s seven field administrative divisions during the season 
of 1938-39. 


Ferreting, which can legally be carried on only by employees of the 
Commission, is resorted to only on those areas where groundhog holes 
and other dens are particularly numerous, thus rendering trapping and 
netting rather inefficient. 

During the 1938-39 season, native rabbits were live-trapped in 
varying numbers in 62 of the 67 counties of the Commonwealth. 
Accurate records of all costs involved in capturing the animals have 
been maintained in order to make a comparison with the cost of rabbits 
imported from the Middle West. Though the figures are only pre- 
liminary and therefore subject to slight revision at the close of the 
fiscal year when numerous small items can definitely be checked, the 
records show that almost exactly $12,000.00 was expended for all 
activities, other than time and travel expenses of regular field officers, 
connected with the trapping program. Included in this sum were 
10,000 box traps @ $0.36 each, 500 carrying crates @ $0.96 each, and 
7 sets of netting equipment @ $142.55 each, or a total of $5,077.85. If 
the total cost of these traps, crates and nets be pro-rated over a period 
of five years, the 1938-39 trapping expenses, including supervisory salaries 
and traveling expenses, equipment, etc., but excluding the time and routine 
travel expenses of regular field officers, totaled $7,937.72. This represents a 
cost of thirty-five and one-quarter cents ($.3525) per rabbit. It may be 
compared to the seventy-two and one-half cents ($0.7250) per animal paid 


(Continued on Page 31) 





State Game Lands as well as State Propagating Areas are developed to provide suitable cover and food for game. 
erected and food and cover producing trees and shrubs have been planted alongside it to create proper environment. 


Here a worm fence has been 





























































Abandoned Farm Land. 


Marginal Land along Forested Areas. 


Unseated Land. 
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LAND; ITS CLASSIFICATIONS, AND THEIR MEANINGS 


By R. A. McCACHRAN 


OR the past twenty years the Game Commission has been acquir- 

ing land, most of which lies within the forested regions of the State 
and is recognized primarily as areas suitable for game of the larger 
species which are customarily found therein. During the more recent 
years, some of the purchases have been of the abandoned or idle farm. 
land type located either along the edge of wooded territories or ep. 
tirely away from the mountainous regions. 

30th of these types of acquisition were considered chiefly from the 
standpoint of their value as game lands. A study was made of all 
tracts offered for sale before any contracts for their purchase were 
executed. However, during the time ensuing the date of a contract 
and up to that of its final execution, other considerations had to be 
given to each piece of land under contract for purchase. They are 
the legal and engineering activities necessarily conducted by represen- 
tatives of the Commission prior to the conveyance of any realty to 
the Commonwealth. In connection with this class of work, such words 
as “seated” and “unseated” are encountered. 

Excepting those persons who may have had experience with the 
various expressions used in connection with transactions in real estate, 
land is generally considered the solid portion of the surface of the 
earth, as distinguished from water constituting a part of such surface. 
In acquisition procedure, however, whether conducted by an individual, 
a land company, a state or a federal agency, land must be considered 
from a legal as well as an economic viewpoint. When dealing with the 
legal status, its meaning includes not only the soil but everything 
attached to it, whether attached by the course of nature, as trees, 
herbage, water, or by the hand of man, as buildings, fences, etc, 
extending indefinitely upwards and downwards. This in turn brings up 
the economic side of the question, in which we meet with expressions 
such as “marginal,” “sub-marginal,” “abandoned” and “idle” land. 

Inquiries are occasionally made with regard to the meaning of these 
several expressions and in what manner they are related to the acquisi- 
tion of lands for conservation. Briefly stated, “seated” and “unseated” 
are expressions showing how land is assessed for taxation purposes and 
affect the amount of monies a landowner must pay in order to main- 
tain a continuous ownership of his property; while “marginal” and 
“submarginal” deal with the economic conditions connected with the 
various operations conducted on the land, and pertain to the amount of 
money an owner may receive from his holdings by which he can make 
a living, pay the taxes and other expenses incidental thereto. 

Legally defined, one interpretation of seated land is “land used for 
residence, cultivated, occupied or revenue-producing land”; while an- 
other states that “seated land as used in the tax laws is land that is 
occupied, cultivated, improved, reclaimed, farmed or used as a place 
of residence. And are those on which are such permanent improvements 
as indicate a permanent responsibility for its taxes.” Unseated land is 
unsettled, wild or uncultivated, and has been legally expressed as “land 
which has not been farmed or cultivated, or which has not been cleared, 
or which after having been cultivated has been for a long period of 
time not used.” 

This classification, either as seated (improved) or as unseated (un- 
improved), is generally adopted by the assessors in the minor civil di- 
visions of those counties where a larger percentage of their areas are 
wild, uncultivated and mountainous, and most of which is placed in 
the latter group. It naturally follows that the assessed value of land 
of this character is much lower than that which is seated, and with 
a correspondingly lower amount of taxes. Pennsylvania was originally 
an unbroken forest of over 28,000,000 acres, but by continuous cutting 
and clearing this has been reduced to approximately 13,000,000 acres, 
or over 46 per cent of the total area of the State. All, except a small 
percentage of this area, is of the cheaper type and is generally found on 
the unseated list. Most of the land purchased by the Game Commis- 
sion, with the exception of the Game Farms and several other tracts 
were, prior to its conveyance to the Commonwealth, listed as unseated. 
The others were found in the seated lists. 

In the opening paragraph, reference was made to certain legal and 
engineering activities carried on by employees of the Game Commission. 
The first of these is that of title searching, which is an examination of 
such public records relating to or affecting real estate as are established 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON WILDLIFE ACTIVITIES 


. 


By G. E. SPINNEY 


E past year has produced a good many things of interest to 
I sportsmen concerning Allegheny National Forest. The net area 
has been increased to approximately 432,000 acres, an addition of about 
7,000 acres, all open to public shooting. Hunting is restricted on less 
than 2,000 acres of the National Forest, and since the entire area is 
primarily big game territory with emphasis on deer, the present re- 
stricted areas appear to be adequate. 


Deer. If the number of deer taken is the criterion of success, then 
the most successful deer season ever known took place in 1938. We 
have estimated from road counts that there were over 67,000 hunters ; 
24,000 of whom took home an antlerless deer. This makes approximately 
a million and a half pounds of venison: Two pounds for every acre of 
land within the Forest boundary and twenty-four pounds per hunter. 


During the anterless season from November 28 to December 3, 1938, 
our technically trained wildlife men, including Barry Park of the 
Eastern Regional Office at Washington, D. C., weighed and measured 
334 deer. The average dressed weights are listed as follows: 


144-Fawns, both sexes ........sccseee0s 
ime CMTS, TEMAS... 6.6:5 0-00: esac 
OTS Ee CART a oe ee ee 
85—5\% years or older ...... ceecesscens 


50.7 Ibs. each 
79.1 Ibs. each 
89.1 Ibs. each 
97.3 lbs. each 


We think most sportsmen will be astonished to know that a 100 
pound doe is way above average. 


Altogether the Forest Service has weighed and measured 1438 deer 
on the Allegheny National Forest. This information is being studied 
to learn if it will tell us something regarding the condition of the 
deer in the herd. Since the deer are taken as they come and not se- 
lected, it is reasonable to suppose that the entire kill was approxi- 
mately in the proportionate age classes as shown above. We think that 
it is important to know that 43% of the kill was composed of deer born 
in 1938. It would appear that the average hunter is under the impres- 
sion that button bucks are yearlings instead of fawns. 


Based on the results of our fifteen game drives conducted directly 
after the close of the hunting season, there are still 40,000 deer on 
the Forest. This is believed to be several times as many as can be 
permanently maintained. The number of deer that an area will support 
is definitely limited by forage conditions. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that many areas have been exhausted of their winter forage. 
Deer are starving in widely scattered areas. This can be remedied 
only by a further reduction of the herd. All logging and woods 
operations combined have not covered one per cent of the gross area 
of the Forest in the past two years. Cut over areas produce excellent 
deer range, but there is no immediate hope of forestalling the need 
for a drastic reduction in the deer herd. 


Bears. Only about fifty black bears were taken on the Forest last 
season. The supply of acorns and other mast species was very low 
and it appears that most of the bears hibernated before the season 


opened. It is estimated that there is one bear to approximately each 
2000 acres. 
Small Game. The cottontail rabbit heads the list for small game. 


The farm lands and scattered openings over the Forest are well suited 
to the natural production of this species. Comparison with past esti- 
mates indicates that rabbits have declined slightly in numbers. This 
seems to bear out the contention that the heavy deer population is 
holding down the population of small game. The snowshoe hare on the 
other hand shows a definite increase for the year. Woodchucks were 
plentiful, but not much hunted, which may be a good thing as they 
furnish holes for the other species. 


Game Birds. The grouse at present is the most important game 
bird. This species is slowly increasing and should continue to increase 
for five or six years yet if the population cycle behaves the same as 
in the past. The hunter kill was slightly under 1937 in spite of the 
fact that there were more birds. This was probably due to a dry 
period which coincided with the open grouse season. The woodcock 
migration was somewhat later than usual, resulting in a lower kill for 


Epitor’s Note: Wherein G. E. Spinney, Acting Forest Supervisor, out- 
lines some very interesting activities on the Allegheny National Forest. 


Photo by John P.. Baker, Oil City Derrick 
Most of the bears hibernated before the season opened. 


this species also. Quail, pheasant, and turkeys exist on the Forest, but 
in too small numbers to be of interest to hunters. 


Fur Bearers. Skunks and racoons increased to the point where 
they were commonly seen on the highways last year. The catch was 
reported at only 2,000 of each, but it is very difficult to get good 
figures on this. The State Game Commission is making a study of 
Pennsylvania’s fur resources under the Pittman-Robertson Bill. We 
consider this to be a fine field for investigative work. In fact, the 
Forest has a study underway on beavers which is now in its fourth 
year. 

The presence of several: coyotes on the Forest created quite a lot 
of public interest. Two have been taken alive and a third killed by 
hunters. It is believed there are but two left; these make their home 
in the vicinity of Owls Nest in Elk County. 


C.C.C. Contribution to Wildlife 


In 1938 the C.C.C. camps put in more than 4,000 man-days of labor 
on projects of benefit to wildlife. Old orchards were treated to make 
them productive and to save valuable apple trees from being crowded 
out by forest growth. The number of miles of streams improved by 
the construction of small dams has been increased to twenty-two, and 
preparations have been made to continue this work by getting out logs 
and poles. One of the most important contributions was the planting 
of 227,000 fish, more than a third of which were of legal size. 

A laboratory has been completed for the examination of diseased 
animals, and the preservation of stomach samples and other specimens 
for scientific study. 

The annual game drives also constitute an important part of the 


(Continued on Page 30) 












ONDEMNED, but why? 

If only, apparently, because its potent 
odor was used as the basis to judge by and 
determine its destiny—an unfair verdict to say 
the least. 

The skunk is not as bad as so many people 


believe. It is as clean in habit as any other 
wild animal. The major distinguishing dif- 
ference between it and other wild creatures is, 
of course, its self-defensive quality; and is 
according to nature’s own design. The odor 
emanates from a thick, yellow fluid which is 
contained in two very small glands in the hind- 
most part of the animal. It is emitted in a 
stream which bursts into a mist-like spray which 
may move directly for twenty or more feet. 
Anything that gets saturated with this substance 
will retain the odor, depending on the amount 
absorbed, for as long as one year unless one 
of several remedies are used to counteract the 
smell. 

A skunk does not throw off its scent pro- 
miscuously as some people suppose. When 
necessary, it can assert its “dynamic power” 
almost instantly; yet learned trappers are able 
to handle skunks so aggressively and so ef- 
ficiently that when the job is completed they 
have clean, odorless pelts. I have released a 
number of unwanted or illegally trapped skunks 
without getting scented; I have taken live 
skunks out of the cellars of homes of people, 
while they quaked in anticipation of the worst, 
and have done a clean, odorless job. I know 
of cases where boys have carried live skunks 
right up and down the public-travelled main 
streets of towns, to the amazement of pedes- 
trians, yet no odor was emitted. And then I 
read in a Bradford (Pa.) paper only recently 
that a policeman was called on to dispose of 
two skunks which entered one of the city’s 
occupied dwellings, and that when all was said 
and done the officer emerged from the scene 
of conflict a very much delirious and odorous 
figure. So you see, gentlemen, it is only a 
matter of understanding or no understanding. 

From the standpoint of fur value the skunk 
is rated as second in revenue derived. The 
latest available report issued by the Game Com- 
mission for the year of 1936-37 shows that 
341,382 skunks valued at $353,683.99 were taken; 
this represents about eighty per cent of the 
total catch for that year. You can, therefore, 
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readily understand what that means to the 
farmers, boys and regular trappers of Pennsyl- 
vania. In fact the skunk is the mainstay of 
many men and boys who respond to the call of 
the trapline; it means even more because when 
the cold and dreary days of autumn descend upon 
us, when outdoor work is lessened or comes 
to a standstill, many a needy man, will trap 
skunks in order to make enough money to tide 
him and his dependents through the winter 
season. And this money is passed right on 
through the channels of trade. 

And yet you want to take all protection 
away from the skunk? Through your ignorance 
you commit gross injustice to yourself. You 
do not see the picture through the eyes of the 
naturalist-trapper. 

If what you advocate is made law, this is 
what will happen. The skunk will automatical- 
ly fall into the same category as the weasel, 
wildcat, and the fox and be among those classified 
as predator or “vermin.” As such it would 
be destroyed, perhaps wantonly. It would 
create localized bounty incentive and the skunk 
would be subject to even more drastic destruc- 
tion. It would result in “vermin” drives, and 
the skunk population, by reason of the fact that 
it is easy to locate, would not survive long 
under “condemned” pressure. 

The fur market would be flooded with 
worthless, inferior skunk hides bought up for 
a few cents each; they would be dressed up 
with care by expert fur handlers, in this case, 
swindlers, and passed on to the public, perhaps 
to you, as bargains in fine furs which in reality 
would be disguised trash under any name or 
trade name. 

But gentlemen, immediately after your decree 
would be acknowledged, it would open up a 
marked inroad on your game program. It 
would permit smoking out skunk dens, and 
any hole in the woods might be a skunk hole. 
Smoking does not always produce the desired 
result; and may cause to kill, or choke to 
death, the skunk or any other occupant of the 
hole. It would allow the digging out or burst- 
ing open of skunk dens. And do you realize 
that skunk holes in the ground are rabbit holes 
too? You desired that traps be set not closer 
than five feet to any hole, den or refuge of a 
wild animal to save the rabbit population. 
Your wish was granted and that was all right. 
But if you reclassify the skunk from fur-bearer 
to predator, den bursting would immediately be 
legalized. Oh, you say a provision would be 
made to eliminate that? Quite so. But then 
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you would defeat the very purpose of your 
plan. 


The Game Law specifically states that skunks 
may be killed at any time and in any manner 
within all boroughs and all cities in this 
Commonwealth; it declares too that skunks 
may be killed and their dens may be destroyed 
on cultivated lands when the animals are 
caught destroying personal property. Could 
anything more be desired? 


Skunks are carnivorous creatures and they 
live on carrion to some extent. Occasionally 
they do clean out a valuable game bird’s nest 
but this is a minor matter when all things are 
considered. 


Some of you, no doubt, have seen skunks on 
the farmlands during the summer or early 
autumn; you observed them hopping around 
here and there, plucking at something now and 
then, and all this was amusing to you. Careful 
scrutiny would have disclosed that the skunk 
is your friend, and mankind’s friend, because 
it consumes many insects. In analyzing the 
stomach contents of a carnivorous animal it 
does not necessarily prove that the animal 
killed what it ate; but in the case of the 
skunk there is hardly room for doubt. It is 
certainly insectivorous. The skunk gorges it- 
self on beetles, bugs, flies, etc., throughout the 
summer and early fall and when the wintry 
blasts descend from the north it seeks a place 
of refuge in a protective subterranean cavity 
and hibernates there until spring. The skunk 
is the only quadruped among all our fur-bearing 
animals that thrives on insects and for this 
reason, if for no other, it deserves a high place 
in your esteem. 


And then to further substantiate the fact 
that the skunk is a valuable animal we need 
only to peruse in part the United Press report 
of March 6, 1939, issued at Washington, D. C.: 
America’s most dangerous enemy, a Govern- 
ment report shows, has no army, navy OF air 
force. The Government annually spends many 
millions of dollars waging a war against i- 
sects—which cause damage mounting into 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year. It 
is a war for survival of the human race against 
an ever-threatening encroachment of plant pests. 
Any let-down in this warfare makes past 
efforts practically worthless and calls for 
redoubled efforts in the future. Insects cf 
multiply so fast under conditions favorable to 
them that a comparatively small number soo 
restores their ranks. 
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Ruffed Grouse 


By C. B. LEHMER * 


T IS known that the artificial propagation 

of ruffed grouse has been one of the 
most difficult problems game breeders have ever 
attempted to solve; yet they continue to attack 
the problem year after year. Why should so 
much energy be expanded to solve such a 
problem? Will the solution be worth the 
effort? When one who is acquainted with 
this bird in the wild from hunting experience 
or otherwise is asked these questions, there is 
no doubt of the answer. To perpetuate this 
greatest—this king of American game birds 
for present and future generations any effort 
expanded is justified. 

To completely tell the story of the history 
of the attempts to artificially rear this bird 
would require hours and hours of the readers 
time. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
dwell on the disappointments and failures of 
these men who have spent much time on it, but 
rather to dwell more on the successes and the 
knowledge they have gained. However, the 
writer cannot refrain from commenting on the 
repeated successes followed by disappointments, 
the hopes followed by failures, the heartaches 
and mental agitation encountered by the group 
of scientists and others who have struggled with 
this problem for many years. Special mention 
should be made of Dr. A. A. Allen, of Cornell 
University, who has probably done more ex- 
perimenting with this bird than any other man 
living. 

The question might be asked, suppose this 
bird could be propagated in sufficient numbers 
for stocking, would the results justify the 
effort? Would the birds “go wild”? Would 
they turn out to be the grouse we know in the 
forests or would they be easy prey for pre- 
dators and the gunner? When the white man 
first came to this country the bird was as tame 
as present artificially raised grouse; so tame 
that it could be killed with a stick. Fortunately 
the bird has so capable a brain that a brief 
experience with man serves to “educate” it and 
it becomes quite another bird. This is confirmed 
by experiments with liberating hand raised 
grouse in New York State in 1931. The birds 
were marked with bands and bright feathers 
in their tails. They had been raised entirely 
on wire and when first placed on the ground 
they were bewildered, but within two weeks 
flushed at 75 feet just as wild birds. 

There is one other justification for the 
attempts to propagate this bird, and that is 
the influence stocking might have on the grouse 
cycle curve. It is a commonly conceded fact 
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that young birds are the 
ones to. suffer most 
during the “lows.” With 
large numbers of cheap- 
ly, artificially raised 
older birds to liberate 
at the low periods per- 
haps the population 
could be prevented from 
falling as low as former- 
ly and assure a more 
rapid recovery. 

The ruffed grouse was one of the first 
American birds, if not the first to command a 
full length article in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London for the 
year 1754. Thus during the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when our forefathers were 
still content to powder their wigs and dance 
the minuet under British rule, this bird received 
the recognition deserving of such a fine game 
bird. Mr. George Edwards, a leading zoologist 
of the time, was responsible for the communica- 
tion, “On the Pheasant of Pennsylvania, the 
Tetro umbellus of Linnaeus”, which is our own 
ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbellus umbellus 
(Linnaeus). Among other interesting state- 
ments appeared this, “ they cannot be 
made tame. Many have, to their disappoint- 
ment attempted it by rearing them under hens; 
but, as soon as hatched, they escape into the 
woods, where they either provide for them- 
selves, or perish.” 

In 1812 Alexander Wilson in his American 
Ornithology says that, “They have often been 
taken young and tamed, so as to associate with 
the fowls; and their eggs have frequently been 
hatched under the common hen; but these rarely 
survive until fully grown.” 

Conflicting statements about tameness they 
are, but agreed in one fact and that is concern- 
ing the unsuccessfulness in the raising of them. 
Many were the attempts to rear the ruffed 
grouse in captivity, but either without success 
or findings have never been published. Up 
until the time Dr. A. A. Allen of Cornell 
University started to experiment with the 
raising of this bird a few, Hodge, Fields, 
McVicken, Manross and Job had been success- 
ful in raising a small number of birds. The 
methods employed were all more or less similar 
in that they used bantam foster mothers for 





eggs taken in the wild, and reared the young 
in small enclosures of more or less natural 
cover; permitting the hen to run with the 
chicks. The general result, so far as can be 
told was the loss of a number of young almost 
immediately or during the first few days, the 
loss of the majority when from three to six 
weeks old, and the successful rearing of from 
one to as many as six to maturity, only to have 
them die later. With this information Dr. 
Allen set to work using funds supplied by the 
American Game Protective Association to carry 
on his experimental work. 

He had at that time some experience at 
rearing pheasants and thought he knew consider- 
able about the ruffed grouse since he had been 
hunting it for twenty years. However, Dr. 
Allen learned in the ensuing years that know- 
ing the bird in the wild and knowing it in 
captivity was an entirely different matter. 

Forty-five eggs from wild nests were obtained 
by advertising $5 as a reward for reporting 
undisturbed grouse nests. In the ten years 
the offer was made not one person collected it 
who started out to find nests. Always they 
were found accidently. This was the most 
satisfactory method of securing eggs, since it 
was learned that the best trained dogs could 
not locate nesting birds by scent. The eggs 
were set under bantams and a light leghorn, 
but the leghorn was too heavy and crushed her 
eggs. The bantams brought off nineteen young 
on May 29, 1929. They refused to brood in 
the 15 x 30 foot inclosure of half inch wire, 
so they were shut into one corner until they 
learned. In spite of this treatment they paid 
no attention to the bantam until at least ten 
days old. Natural insects supplemented by 
cracker, eggs, and sour milk proved to be 


(Continued on Page 32) 


*The Pennsylvania State College Department of Zoology and Entomology. Zoology 42, Game Birds and Mammals. 
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“The ancient vehicle scraped, shuddered, and bogged down to an 


é¢ OU can’t make it, John. Stop before you get stuck permanent 
and we spend the night out here.” 


“Aw, keep your shirt on, Judge,” John drawled, meanwhile man- 
handling the steering-wheel and gears. “I’ve been coming up here 
for years and never failed to get through. We’ll make it.” 


The Judge shook his head dolefully and doubtfully as the ancient 
vehicle lurched, bumped, and snaked its way along the deep ruts of 
the mountain road. Then, the car scraped, shuddered, and bogged 
down to an abrupt stop. John wildly tried low and reverse, his 
confident air replaced by anxiety and finally despair as the wheels spun 
and the car moved not a whit. 


Dismally, the occupants, John, the Judge, and Charlie, looked at 
each other for a moment. Then, they got out and, as is usually done, 
looked under and about the car, all of which availed nothing. The 
Judge looked at his watch, glanced at the sky, and sort of smirked: 
“So you’ve been coming up here for years and never got stuck, eh? 
Pity you didn’t take advice instead of being pig-headed. Be dark in 
an hour and we're about five miles from camp. Did you ever sleep 
three men and a setter dog in a small car all night up on a mountain 
without any supper? It'll be cold enough to make ice _ before 
morning.” 

John grumbled: “Never was this way before. This government 
business of improving these mountain roads is no good. They don’t 
improve them, they ruin them. This road used to have a rock bottom. 
Sure, it was rough but we could always get over it. Now, look at all 
that mud and dirt piled on the road. You can’t reach bottom. We'd 
better get a sapling, hoist’er up and pile some flat stones under the 
wheels. That'll give us .clearance. What do they want good roads in 
the mountains for anyway’ Its bound to ruin the hunting and fishing. 
Too easy to get to.” 

Using a stout sapling with a large stone as a fulcrum, the Judge 
and Charlie lifted one wheel and then the other while John piled 
stones under the tires. The Judge looked up the road: “I suppose, 
since we are in the business of road building, we might as well walk 
on ahead and fill the low places. If we don’t, we'll be doing this same 
job over again. How about it, John?” 


John did not come back at the Judge, which was unusual, but 
Charlie said: “That’s a good idea and sensible. Even a lawyer can 


By STEWART PARNELL 


Illustrated by L. E. Carroll 


now and then be useful on a hunting trip. You 
drive, John. We'll go ahead and keep yoy 
posted. I don’t think they have been working 
on this road more than a half mile farther.” 


After stoning a dozen or more low places, 
they came at last to solid bottom. Bumping 
along the original mountain road several miles, 
they made a left turn onto a faint trail leading 
downward by gentle stages through a meadow 
to a cabin. 


“There she is!” John exclaimed happily, 
“Just as we left her in the spring when we 
o° were up here fishing. Probably been some 
et ep folks camping in it this summer. They usually 
do. Wonder if there’s any wood cut. Not much 
daylight left.” 


Thirty yards in front of the cabin, a spring bubbled from the side 
of the slope, its pure cold waters soon joining the mountain trout 
stream which flowed along the cabin on the left. The cabin seemed 
to have been dropped near the middle of a gigantic natural depression 
guarded by a rim of mountain ranges wherein deer and kindred forest 
creatures could obtain sanctuary in rough and stormy weather. Situated 
on the top of the mountains, this woodland haven, created by nature, 
offered not only protection to wildlife but also healing balm to the 
harried souls of city dwellers who yearned for a short respite from 
crowded centers. 

While the others unloaded duffel bags and other hunting equip- 
ment, John opened the cabin’s unlocked door, made a hasty inspection 
and reported: “Seems to be in good shape. There’s enough wood 
to cook supper but we'll be needing some big stuff for the night and 
kindling for the morning.” 





The Judge’s Irish setter, Lady, acquainted herself with the new 
surroundings, happy and excited by the approach of her real reason 
to exist, the hunting of birds and particularly the monarch of native 
game birds, the ruffed grouse. Charlie started a fire in the cook- 
stove, unlimbered supplies and utensils, and prepared to throw together 
a quick mess of bacon and eggs to allay hunger until morning. John 
and the Judge, in the failing light of day. hustled to an old slab pile, 
a reminder of earlier lumbering days, and each returned with an 
armful of slabs and bark. The “wood detail” made another expedition 
into the nearby brush, dragging out two dead trees which were log-size. 


While John stowed away the hunting gear in the cabin, the Judge 
tried his hand at chopping wood. He put plenty of effort into the 
job but somehow his aim was bad, the axe blade slid and slithered 
up and down the log, and the jagged result was distinctly the work 
of a rank amateur. His breath came fast, the sweat started to pour 
and roll, his hands began to smart and sting, but the log resisted 
with diabolical tenacity and amputations therefrom were few and 
labored. 


Presently, John came out on the porch and watched the Judge for a 
spell, his huge shoulders shaking with silent laughter. Then, with 4 
grin, he inquired: “Just what are you doing, Judge?” 

“Why, you flathead, I’m chopping wood,” the Judge panted. “What 
do you suppose I’m doing?” 
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“Well,” John said with a condescending droll, 
“It’s sort of hard to tell what you are doing. 
Looks to me like a cross-eyed beaver’s been ne i; 
working on that log. Here, Judge, give me that 
axe and I’ll show you how.” 


The Judge’s pride reluctantly yielded to tired 
muscles and sore hands. With a minimum of 
expert strokes, John finished the job, and then 
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needled the Judge: “You may know your \ ) ‘ 
stuff in a court room but your ignorance about | ))) NNDIELE i Me, ; got 
chopping wood would fill a big law book.” )) UD > | ae w- we vs Cae 
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The Judge bristled: “I'll admit you’re the - We ®e v4 we, Ne - 


better man wood chopping but I'll bet you a “Why, you flathead 
box of shells that I will knock down more 
birds than you and Charlie together.” 


“Okay by me,” John laughingly agreed as they entered the cabin. 
Constructed with rough lumber, lined with tar-paper, and the cracks 
sealed with strips, the cabin was stanch and comfortable, being about 
twenty by thirty feet in size. In one end, three two-story double 
bunks had been built which would accommodate twelve persons, leav- 
ing ample room for cots to take care of an overflow. A regulation 
cookstove stood in one of the corners farther away from the bunks, 
the oven of which stove being generally used to dry kindling wood 
for starting fires. Along one side near the middle of the cabin, 
there was a heating stove large enough to handle three foot logs. 
Although this stove was used primarily for heating purposes, it afforded 
additional cooking space and buckwheat cakes were usually baked on 
it because of the slower fire. 


A large table with oilcloth cover occupied the center of the 
remaining space. The door opened to the south. Facing the door 
from the inside, the gun rack stood against the wall on the left 
with the camp rules posted above it. Still farther to the left, the first 
aid cabinet, fully equipped, hung on the wall, a stern reminder that 
accidents do happen and that caution and safety first are of primary 
importance. To the right of the door, several shelves held plates, 
cups and saucers, knives, forks, and spoons. Under these shelves, 
sundry and various pots, pans, skillets, and a griddle hung on nails. 


Charlie had the fire going in the cookstove. The pleasant odor of 
sizzling food made the nostrils twitch and mouths water with desire. 
Turning from the stove a moment, Charlie said: “John, there’s been 
somebody using this cabin recently.” 


“Oh, I don’t think so, Charlie,’ John replied somewhat surprised. 
“In the summer, different parties of folks drop in here and camp 
for a few days. We never lock the place. But, they always leave it 
in good order. You can see for yourself. Fact is, when it gets day- 
light tomorrow morning, you can see on the outside of the door where 
folks have scribbled their names and thanked us for the use of the 
Place. But, its the first of November now and there could hardly 
have been anybody here for the past two months. Too cold. What 
makes you think there’s been someone here recently, Charlie ?” 


“I was about to wipe off the oilcloth on the table,” Charlie said. 
“I ran my hand over it first and it didn’t leave any mark. Somebody 
must have washed it within the last week or so because there wasn’t 
any dust or dirt on it.” 


» ’'m chopping wood,” the Judge panted. 


“What do you suppose I’m doing?” 


“There’s something that’ll surprise you,” John declared. “You can 
believe me or not, but there just isn’t any dust up here. You are so 
far above the dirt and grime of the lowlands up here that the air is 
free from dust. There are no roads handy. The fields and woods 
are clean grass and undergrowth. There’s nothing to make dust. If 
that table isn’t touched for several months, you wouldn’t be able to 
make a mark on that oilcloth. I’ve noticed it before.” 


“Amazing,” exclaimed the Judge. “What a blessing that would be to 


‘had 


our wives! 


“Yes,” Charlie remarked, “And what a blessing to be spared the 
pain of so dog-gone much housecleaning with the usual semi-annual 
destruction and misplacement of valuable property, favorite hunting and 
fishing stuff. Well, the bacon and eggs are done. Let’s get outside of 
them and then hit the hay. A good night’s sleep’ll put us in fine shape 
to knock off some birds tomorrow.” 


“Suits me,” stated John, pulling up to the table. “Come on, Judge. 
I have the only chair. But, any one of those boxes’ll do. Anyway, a 
camp table is to eat off and not to sit at.” 


For the next twenty minutes, conversation languished in deference 
to the food. Hunger having been appeased, a short lull ensued, 
punctured by the scratching of matches and three columns of pipe 
smoke. Soon, they reluctantly aroused themselves, washed and dried 
dishes, and prepared for bed. They made up a double bunk for John 
and the Judge and a single bunk for Charlie. 


Although the cookstove had heated the interior of the cabin almost 
to the point of discomfort, they rammed the heating stove full of logs, 
realizing full well that a cabin warms quickly and cools likewise and 
outside it was cold enough to make ice. Between two blankets on 
the bottom and seven blankets on top, John and the Judge snuggled 
down together, leaving Charlie the job of turning out the lamp. After 
puttering around a while in perfect contentment, Charlie closed the 
valve on the gasoline lamp, climbed into his bunk, and leisurely arranged 
his blankets, knowing from past experience that the lamp would burn 
about two minutes before the flame became extinct. 


The cabin hadn’t been darkened more than five minutes when Lady, 
the Judge’s Irish setter, stealthily picked her way between the two 
men in the double bunk, sighed daintly, and joined the party. The 


(Continued on Page 28) 








ANY of our rare and beautiful furs are 
gone, or becoming scarce, and little used, 
but others are holding their own in surprising 
abundance. Rabbit, muskrat and ranch raised 
foxes supply much of the fur worn today, but 
next to these the long, light, fluffy furs of the 
coyote, or little wolf, is frequently seen. Its 
abundance, beauty and moderate price have 
brought it to the front for ladies’ wear, 
especially in capes, collars, cuffs, and trimmings. 
Its long blowy tips and soft colors from silvery 
gray to rich buffy browns fit in well with a 
great variety of costumes and complexions. It 
is warm and light, wears weil and looks well. 
Unless coyote fur runs to an unexpected 
price there is going to be a permanent supply 
with no danger of extermination or depletion 
of the species. During the winter of 1937-38 
prime skins brought the trappers about five 
dollars apiece and considering their large size 
they yield a lot of fur for a littlke money. The 
fur is at its best during November and Decem- 
ber, but much is taken too early and too late 
to be prime and is thrown into a cheaper grade 
or is entirely wasted. 

Since the value of these interesting animals 
to the trappers of the country and the fur in- 
dustries run into the millions of dollars every 
year it may be of interest to the general 
public to know something about them, their 
habits and the method of procuring their fur 
from one who is not in the trapping nor fur 
business. My sympathies are all with the 
coyote but that will not change the facts in 
the case. 

Coyotes differ from our large wolves in 
smaller size, slenderer form, larger ears, finer 
fur, and entirely different voices and disposi- 
tions. Their intelligence equals that of the 
wolves or our best dogs, but their keen, alert 
assurance exceeds that of either, and of even 
the foxes. They thrive on our civilization and 
defy man and his traps and guns and dogs. 
Over much of their range they are as abundant 
today as they were fifty years ago when I 
began to study them and their range is extend- 
ing. Probably a million are killed every year, 
but not more than the normal increase. 

At present they range from southern Mexico 
to northern Alaska and from the Pacific east 
to Michigan and Indiana. They prefer the open 
country and have pushed eastward as the timber 
was cleared off. 

They pair for life and increase rapidly, 
averaging six or seven young to a litter each 
year. The young mostly grow up except in a 
sheep country where the dens are hunted and 
the young destroyed to protect the flocks. The 
trappers get most of the young of the year, but 
few of the old coyotes. There is no animal 
more difficult to catch in a trap than an old 





Left to right: Ten prime coyote skins at Nevada Ranch that sold for $50.00 in 1937. 


intelligent and thoughtfal trappers use. 
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Two prime coyotes before they were skinned 
at the Nevada Ranch shown in lower left. 


and experienced coyote. One that has lost a 
foot or a few toes in a steel trap is pretty safe 
for the rest of his life. And it is surprising 
how many have been in traps. 

Coyotes are good hunters and locally get 
more than a fair share of the small game. 
Though true carnivores and meat eaters they 
are omnivorous in taste and will eat anything 
from mice to deer or crickets to horntoads. 
They are especially fond of watermelons, grapes, 
and fruit of the prickly pear, but will make a 
meal on any kind of fruit, acorns, nuts or grain. 
They are good scavengers and will clean up all 
that the deer hunter leaves behind, and dead 
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animals generally. They are fond of poultry 
and do not hesitate to enter a chicken yard of 
turkey pen at night if left open. 

In farming districts they are often of 
recognized value in holding in check destructive 
rodents, rabbits, ground squirrels, mice and 
gophers, but in other districts where live stock 
and poultry are raised the coyotes are expensiye 
borders. As farming and stock raising are 
generally combined the coyote problem becomes 
too complex for easy solution. It is evident 
however that in some places the numbers should 
be reduced far more than in others. 

Two examples from recent field work jp 
Nevada and California will illustrate different 
phases of the coyote problem. During Decem- 
ber, 1937, I joined a trapper in a Nevada valley 
some forty by fifty miles in extent with irrigated 
farm land in the middle. Much alfalfa, live 
stock and poultry was raised in the valley but 
also great numbers of rabbits, ground squirrels, 
mice and gophers occupied the desert as well as 
the cultivated land. Coyotes were abundant 
at the beginning of the trapping season, but 
my trapper friend had taken ninety-nine coyotes 
when I left on December 14. Other trappers 
we estimated had taken about three hundred 
coyotes in the valley and another hundred 
would be gathered before the close of the 
season. 

Probably half of the coyotes of the valley 
had been taken by farmers and farm boys, 
bringing in some $2,000 to a community that 
could make good use of this annual fur crop. 
There were no government trappers nor any 
poisoning in the valley and either would have 
been unnecessary and very unpopular. There 
were no complaints of stock or poultry killed 
by coyotes in this valley, and the farmers 
generally recognized the fact that rabbits and 
squirrels and mice were kept well under con- 
trol by mainly coyotes. <A significant fact was 
that all of the coyotes caught were very fat 
and most of their food was jack rabbits. 

With approximately half the coyotes in this 
valley caught and sold for fur there were still 
enough to take care of the surplus rabbits and 
other rodents and produce another crop of fur 
next year. My only criticism was that they 
were mostly caught in steel traps with un- 
necessary suffering. Some of the trappers have 
agreed to next year use a more humane type 
of trap. 

Another type of country was visited in 
southern California, a mild valley near the 
Pacific Ocean where fruit raising is the 
principle industry. Here the coyotes have not 
been much disturbed even by trappers and they 
are twice as numerous as on the desert side. 
Their fur is not as long and beautiful and 
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Coyote in a verbail trap, such as a few of the more skillful, 
A two month take of coyote skins with a bear, a badger and a few skunks on a western Montana Ranch 
—about $350 worth of fur to keep the wolf from the door of a large family during winter. 











TRAINING HOUNDS ON DRAG 


Q. I have a coon dog that I think will make a 


field dog and I want to try it out. Please 
let me know if I may try him out on my 
place by using a bag drag. 


W.S., Jr..—Malvern, Pa. 


The use of a drag to train your raccoon 
hound during the closed training season, 
April Ist to August 20th, is strictly il- 
legal, under an opinion given us by com- 
petent legal authority. It will therefore 
be necessary for you to wait until August 
20th to train your dog, even though you 
use only a drag to do so. This applies 
whether the training is done on your own 
home grounds or elsewhere. 


RIFLES NOT INCLUDED IN THREE-SHELL 


LIMIT 


Q. 


Does the three-shell limit apply to a .22 
calibre rifle or revolver for hunting small 
game? 


R.P.—Millvale, Pa. 


The three-shell limit in Pennsylvania ap- 
plies only to pump shotguns and does not, 
under any condition, apply to a .22 calibre 
rifle or revolver. Under the Game Law, 
it is unlawful to hunt any wild birds or 
wild animals, other than big game, with a 
magazine shotgun containing more than 
three shells at one time in the magazine and 
chamber combined. The three-shell limit 
on shotguns is therefore not applicable to 
big game hunting. 


LIVE MUSKRAT IN CAPTIVITY 


Q. 


Will you kindly inform me in detail of the 
requirements for keeping  fur-bearing 
animals in captivity, with particular 
reference to a muskrat? It will not be 
kept for commercial purposes for at least 
three years. The muskrat will be held for 
experimental purposes only. 


J.K.—Old Forge, Pa. 


If the muskrat which you desire to 
retain in possession alive was captured 
lawfully during the open season on these 
fur-bearing animals in Pennsylvania, you 
will not require a permit of any kind to 
keep it in possession indefinitely, as the 
Game Law gives you this right. How- 
ever, if at any time you desire to raise 
muskrats for commercial purposes, it will 
be necessary for you to first take out a 
fur-farming permit issued by the Game 
Commission for a fee of $5,00 a year, 
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HUNTING MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS ON 


OPENING DAY 
Q. 


I have a Migratory Game Stamp attached 
to my hunting license which states that 
the shooting hours are 7:00 A. M. to 4:00 
P. M.; and on the opening day of the 
season for small game the license states 
that there shall be no hunting before 9:00 
o'clock A. M. Does this affect the shoot- 
ing of migratory birds also? Some sports- 
men contend that the State Game Com- 
mission lacks the power to restrict the 
shooting hours on migratory birds other 
than those contained in Federal regulations. 


H.J.M.—Leesport, Pa. 


Under Federal regulations, the several 
states are given authority to give additional 
protection to migratory game birds to that 
afforded them under the restrictions of 
the Federal government. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission was therefore 
within its right in declaring that there 
shall be no hunting of migratory game 
birds before 9:00 o’clock on the opening 
day of the small game season last year. 
Any person who hunted such game birds 
prior to 9:00 o’clock on that day subjected 
himself to prosecution and a penalty of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) under State 
law. 


ae ar 


HUNTING GROUNDHOGS WITH A DOG 


Q. 


Is it possible for me to get permission to 
hunt groundhogs with a racoon dog? He 
does not chase anything but woodchucks. 


R.H.—Danville, Pa. 


It is strictly unlawful to hunt groundhogs 
with a dog in Pennsylvania during the 
breeding season for wild birds and wild 
animals which is April Ist to August 20th. 
The Game Commission has no authority to 
issue a permit to use your dog to chase 
or hunt groundhogs during that season, 
even though you do not dig out or kill 
the animals. It will therefore be necessary 
for you to wait until August 20th to hunt 
woodchucks with a dog. 


+ * * 


RAISING MINK 


Q. 


Is it necessary to have a permit to raise 
domesticated mink in this State? If so, is 
there any charge for such permit? 


E.A.S.—Lundys Lane, Pa. 


A fur-farming permit is necessary to raise 
mink for commercial purposes in Pennsyl- 
vania. This permit is issued by the Game 
Commission for a fee of $5.00 a year. 
There are certain restrictions on disposing 
of fur bearing animals from such farms 
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the details of which will be given to any 
interested person directing an inquiry to the 
Game Commission. 


* * * 


POSSESSION OF LIVE GROUNDHOGS 


Q. 


Is a permit required to keep a groundhog 
as a pet? If so, what is the cost? 


C.P.—Connellsville, Pa. 


Sorry, but inasmuch as the Woodchuck is 
now a game animal, its possession in 
captivity alive is unlawful unless it was 
captured prior to June 3, 1937, the date 
on which it was given protection. The 
Game Commission does not issue permits 
for possessing woodchucks captured in a 
wild state in Pennsylvania after that date. 
The Game Law requires that the ground- 
hog as well as all other game animals ex- 
cept the racoons be taken with an approved 
gun or bow and arrow; it is, therefore, 
impossible to legally capture a woodchuck 
alive under present regulations in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Se te 


LICENSE NECESSARY TO HUNT CROWS 


AND FOXES 
Q. 


Is it lawful to carry a gun into the woods 
of Pennsylvania in pursuit of crows or 
foxes, without carrying a hunting license? 


E.I.S.—Robesonia, Pa. 


It is unlawful to carry a gun in the fields 
or forests of this State for the purpose of 
hunting such unprotected species as the 
crow or the fox, unless the hunter is in 
possession of a proper hunter’s license and 
displays the tag on his back. The Game 
Law requires this license to hunt or kill 
any wild birds or wild animals, including 
the unprotected species. 


x * x 


SALT FOR DEER 


Q. 


Is one allowed to set a salt-lick for deer 
or any other game at any time or any 
particular place? 


G.B.—Barnesboro, Pa. 


While there is no objection to putting out 
salt for deer at certain seasons of the 
year, preferably spring and early summer, 
it is illegal to establish a salt-lick for the 
purpose of attracting deer to kill same at 
the lick. If you desire to feed salt, it 
should be placed at different locations 
and not at the same place all the time, so 
that deer do not get into the habit of 
coming to one location. Feeding of salt 
should be discontinued in the fall and 
winter months. 
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HEN is a loaded shotgun cartridge, or 
rifle or revolver cartridge, too old to 
use? Too battered outside, or too far gone 
inside ? 


About the condition of an egg, or of a 
piece of fish, you usually have ways of tell- 
ing; but the same standards fail when am- 
munition becomes stale or spoiled. Some of 
the defects in powder, bullets, primers and 
cartridge cases that make shooting uncertain, 
or dangerous, can be illustrated by an incident 
of last winter. 

We were taking a winter look-see back into 
the mountains where we camped, and the 
camp was a sound stone building with a snug, 
dry roof. A six-mile walk, temperature zero, 
a cutting wind, snow 18 inches deep, and a 
crust that let you down every fourth step, 
gave us beet-red faces and a desire to rest for 
a while in the glow of flames. 

Across one end of the clean, dry room of 
this stone camp building, when we opened the 
unlocked door, was a bunk filled with straw! 
That yellow, tinder-like material looked good 
to us. We stuffed a big handful in the stove 
and threw billets of wood on it; and applied 
a match. 

It was one of those big, old-fashioned 
matches you can scratch on your pants, giving 
a hot flame two inches long; and it was one 
of the only five we seemed to have along. 

Well, the straw didn’t take fire. Not with 
that match, nor with three others. For the 
fifth and final match, we went out in the zero 
wind and gathered some dead pine twigs, and 
whitteled them in the time-honored way. That 
stuff caught fire, and we thawed out, and 
eventually we lived to return. 

The straw refused to burn because it had 
absorbed moisture. While it looked dry, and 


rattled in our hands, it contained so much 
water that it only smouldered in the wood 
blaze. 


Now, smokeless powder is a good deal like 
straw—some kinds more so and others less 
so, to be sure, but it is all absorptive of 
moisture from air. In a cartridge we think we 
have it sealed tightly, yet new air is forced 
into the cartridge, and some of the air inside 
is sucked out, every time the cartridge changes 
from warm to cold. The same thing happens 
when the barometer rises and falls. 

That change of air carries moisture—the 
same moisture that enters the woodwork of 
your house, causing the doors and drawers to 
stick. The moisture condenses on the inside 
of the cartridge, just as moisture gathers on 
the outside of a water pipe, or on your glasses. 
The grains of powder take up the drops like 
a blotter. 

Cartridges can not be sealed tightly enough 
to prevent moisture entering. 

It is true that shotgun and metallic cartridges 
seem to be waterproof. But the straw in the 
stone camp seemed to be dry. Eleven years 
ago in the woods I lost a 405 Winchester 
cartridge which was found last year, laid away 
until this year, and it fired the other day when 
tried. We have 45-70 army cartridges of the 
year of Custer’s Big Horn battle, and others 
of 1888, of which half still will fire. (Although 
an old Springfield succeeds in firing more of 
them than a Winchester rifle.) 

Years ago Hercules Powder Company dumped 
a pound can of one of its nitroglycerin-base 
powders in a goldfish bowl—right down among 
the fish. Whether it was hard on said fish we 
don’t know, but it’s a fact that twenty years 
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KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY 
J. R. MATTERN 


later the powder was fished out, dried with 
blotters, and ten minutes later loaded in shot- 
gun shells and fired. 

But just because a cartridge and gun makes 
a noise we must not get the idea the shot is 
accurate, or effective. I have the remaining 
shells of a box of nice red 16-gauge loads 
which cough out a handful of shot every time 
you pull the trigger. But the pellets hardly 
bury themselves in soft pine of a corncrib door. 
A hot, dry rifle cartridge may throw its bullet 
a foot higher at a hundred yards than a cold, 
damp cartridge. 

If the dampness has been at work long, the 
chemicals of the powder may deteriorate. The 
War Department checks its powder every few 
months, and discards those “lots” which begin 
to go bad. 

The primers in your old cartridges deteriorate 
quicker, and more, than the powder. They are 
carefully formulated and manufactured, in the 
first place, to produce a jet of flame just about 
so long, with such and such a temperature. As 
their chemicals break down, or become moisture- 
laden, their flame decreases in length and heat. 

When that happens your powder smoulders 
for an instant before exploding in the regular 
way. You may have hangfires, and swing the 
gun muzzle around until it points at somebody’s 
feet about the time the cartridge goes off. Or 
the hangfire may be even longer, permitting you 
to open the gun, and receive the shell and gases 
in your face. 

Usually, however, the hangfire is so_ brief 
you do not recognize it as Such. You just have 
time to move your gun about two feet off the 
game or the target before the pellets or the 
bullet get under way. Such cartridges sound 
all right, but with them you don’t hit anything. 

The powder charge is gauged or weighed to 
a fraction of a grain-weight in every cartridge. 
The bullet is seated to a certain exact depth, 
and the brass case is sized to grip it with a 
set hold. In shotgun cartridges, the wads are 
pressed on the powder with just the right 
number of pounds; and the mouth of the shell 
is crimped just so. 

This “condition of loading,” and degree of 
confinement is required to burn that charge of 
powder effectively. 

If there is much less confinement, the powder 
develops only part of its strength. That happens 
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when paper shotgun shells swell, or have their 
crimps softened, or battered. 

If there is much more confinement, the 
powder goes wild in pressure developed; and 
may burst the gun; or at least throws the 
bullet wild. That happens when a rifle of 
revolver bullet is jammed back into the shell, 
or a brass case is badly dented. 

Bullets with battered or deformed points have 
two well-known errors in flight. Suppose the 
point of the bullet is bent to a side, or one 
side is sliced off a little. 

3ecause its point and the whole bullet js 
thrown sidewise a little by the gas at the gun 
muzzle, such a bullet flies off at a slant from 
the true line—a foot or more in 50 or 100 
yards, and double that at double the distance, 
and so on. 

Because one side is weightier than the other, 
such a bullet corkscrews through the air, with 
the spin given it in the barrel twist. That is, 
it corkscrews around the slanting line of flight 
mentioned. 

A word is in order here about that matter 
of the old single-shot Springfield rifles some- 
times firing their aged cartridges which would 
not fire in a Winchester rifle. The old Spring- 
field has a heavier hammer and a stronger main- 
spring. You pulled the trigger, and waited 
around until the hammer sledged down on the 
primer and produced results. That slow lock- 
time probably accounted for the low average of 
Indians tumbled from their saddles when they 
were circling a wagon train within 200 yards, 
and sometimes within 100 yards. 

The newer guns have lighter hammers, and 
some of them no hammers at all, but little awl- 
like primer plungers that stab forward like 
lightning to accomplish their job on the primer 
when the trigger releases them. They make 
hitting—Indians or woodchucks or paper tar- 
gets—a whole lot surer and much easier. 

But they require that the primers be first 
class in every respect. They won't handle 
poor primers so well. 

I’ve seen a Colt’s revolver filled with oil 
(slowing up the hammer movement a little), 
which fired certain old cartridges when pointed 
downward, and of course with its hammer 
striking downward. But when pointed upward, 
and its hammer-strike overcoming gravity, it 
failed to fire more of the same box of 
cartridges. Such little things can make the 
difference with old cartridges. 

And of course there was the deer hunter who 
failed to fire when the big buck jumped up from 
the other side of a log one snowy November 
day. We investigated his sanity and his personal 
reflexes, but they were apparently no more 
off-color than similar qualities in the rest of 
us, out in such weather. We even began to 
believe his story that his Krag rifle wouldn't 
fire when he tugged and yanked at the trigger. 

Then we discovered he had greased his Krag. 
He had greased it with chicken grease. We 
built a fire, took the bolt apart and used a 
whole bandana handkerchief to wipe off surplus 
fat, and behold! the cartridges were not “too 
old,” after all. 

It is remarkable how long you can store 
modern ammunition without much deterioration. 
Both shotgun shells and metallic cartridges 
are amazing sure-fire. That’s the truth of the 
matter. BUT whenever you want topnotch 
performance, and utmost certainty in your shoot- 
ing, use freshly loaded ammunition. I advise 
every hunter to fire his left-overs in practice, 
and buy new ammunition for field use. 
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SPRINGTIME SPORTING PUPPIES 


Many a puppy will just now be enjoying it’s 
first days of sunshine. Although I prefer pup- 
pies born in February or March, the fact that 
they happen to be born in another month is no 
real detriment. Of course, the earlier born 
puppies are the most “profitable” if you want to 
sell them, because it permits their early ad- 
yancement to a point where they will do some 
hunting during the current season. Beagles, 
especially, are quite well grown and strongly 
developed and may be taken afield so the older 
and more experienced dogs can show them 
the ways thereof and the whys therefor. 


With a hearty snap and healthy growl from 
the elder father or mother comes understanding 
that play days are over; it is time to go to 
school, for this matter of working for the 
master and his gun is now a serious family 
business for the merrie beagle. Pointers, set- 
ters, spaniels, retreivers or other sporting or 
hound dogs come in, of course, for their share 
of training. 


Puppies should have all the sunshine they 
can get, as it is vitally essential that they enjoy 
the health and strength-giving rays of old man 
sol; likewise, shade should be made available 
for them as they want it and find need for it. 
However, be sure your puppies are kept free 
of drafts while in the kennels and do not let 
them become wet by a shower, as many a 
puppy is lost by pneumonia at this stage of the 
game for that very reason. 


Coddling of puppies of any age is frowned 
upon, but they should have all the liberty pos- 
sible. They should receive good, sensible care. 
One of the do-nots at this time is to avoid ex- 
cessive handling by either children or grown- 
ups. Puppies are “so cute” and attractive that 
they are often mishandled and often injured. 


If you have puppies that are still with the 
mother, feeding her a ten grain tablet of cal- 
cium gluconate daily is of value in producing 
teeth and bone. The puppies should be induced 
to start feeding at about two weeks of age and 
one of formulas I have found to be very good 
consists of : 


1 can of evaporated milk and one can of water 

1 teaspoonful of cod liver oil 

1 teaspoonful of yeast and one of blue Karo 
syrup 


I feed this ration three or four times a day 
until four weeks of age, at which time I add a 
half cup of granulated or mash type kennel 
food of good quality. As they become accustomed 
to it I continue to add more until it becomes a 
thick, moist, mush like mass. At five weeks, 
I take the mother away from the puppies dur- 
ing the day, putting her back with them at night, 
also omitting the evening feed of the milk 
formula and substituting with hamburg steak, 
raw or cooked, % to 1 teacup for each pup, 
depending on its breed. 


At six weeks I see that they get good fresh 
bones to chew on. By this time of course, un- 
less the nights are cold, the mother is away 
from them entirely. At seven weeks, it is ad- 
visable to substitute a meat broth for the milk, 
continuing with yeast (or yeast foam), cod 
liver oil and kennel food. Adding from time 
to time table scraps, whole wheat bread and 
green vegetables to give variety, stimulating the 
appetite, thus producing well-boned and sturdy 
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It's Care—Health—Training 
Edited by "DAVE" FISHER 





A SERVICE TO GAME NEWS READERS 


This department is conducted for the 
purpose of giving you the best service with- 
out prejudices, without selfishness and with- 
out partiality to any one breed. It has 
nothing to sell and is interested in only one 
thing—Your dog. It is conducted for the 
purpose of exchanging ideas and passing on 
to you helpful information on the care, 
health, breeding and training of your favorite 
dog or dogs. It asks your help and interest 
with no other end in view than to render 
benefit to you and other sporting dog owners 
in general. 

f you have a question to be answered, 
or several of them, ASK ME: If you want 
a direct, personal reply, enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope, and you'll get 1t— 
Zing! Just like that. If you don’t need a 
hurry-up answer, watch the column next 
month.—D. F. 











dogs that will be able to stand long, hard and 
grueling work when they are called on to 
do so. 


After about four months are up the meat need 
no longer be ground, but may be fed in pieces 
about an inch square. I still continue with the 
milk, feeding two meat meals to one milk meal 
however. If fresh raw milk is not available, 
I have found the use of powdered buttermilk 
to be nearly as good, if not entirely so. Canned 
dog foods cannot be substituted for good fresh 
meat in the diet and in the purchasing of the 
kennel food, I advise buying only the better 
grades as they are the cheapest in the long 
run. 


At six months it is advisable to feed only 
twice daily and to increase the amount of meat. 
In feeding table scraps, avoid entirely fish or 
chicken bones, also starchy foods such as po- 
tatoes. Starchy foods can be fed in reasonable 
amounts if your dog is getting plenty of regu- 
lar exercise. 
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After the dog is a year old it is necessary 
to feed only once a day, except when he is 
working, in which case two or three méals are 
advisable. Plenty of green vegetables and meat 
are advised along with your kennel food or 
table scraps whichever you may be using. 


A word here would not be amiss about worm- 
ing, as the average person does not recognize 
the signs nor understand how properly to go 
about worming the animal. I would suggest 
worming at from 5 to 8 weeks old, depending 
on their condition and the necessity for it. 
This can be determined by condition of the 
eyes, twitching while sleeping, condition of 
stools, and generally they are a bit bloated after 
feeding lightly. Feed no greasy or oily foods 
24 hours before worming. Do not feed at all 
the day they are to be wormed. In the evening, 
give a dose of milk of magnesia or epsom salts. 
Do not give castor or other oil. Half hour 
afterwards, give the worm remedy you are 
using, followed an hour later with a dose of 
salts or milk of magnesia. Worming can be 
carried to an extreme and cause damage to a 
puppy so it is always best to proceed with 
care. Let me repeat; worm only if necessary 

. most times it is absolutely not necessary 
until the puppy is about three months of age. 
Watch for the signs and play safe. 


When your puppies are about three months 
of age, you will have decided as to which will 
likely grow into the “best looking” ones, or the 
ones you want to keep. It is not impossible, to 
pick the puppy that is going to be the best dog 
for the purpose intended, but it is darned im- 
probable. I have seen snipy nosed pups that 
were discarded as unsuitable turn into the best 
dogs of the litter, while those with the seem- 
ingly better shaped or more attractive heads 
and noses turned into dogs that were no good 
at all. 


It is very true, that the index to a dog’s 
breed may be observed in the form of his head. 
Some people prefer small headed puppies rather 
than those with large heads—I prefer a medium 
head and nose myself but do like a broad skull 
at times, for this of a certainty denotes plenty 
of brain room and if the breeding is right, such 
selection will usually turn out right. Not al- 
ways the longest legs win the race; if you 
are looking at legs for speed, it’s a matter of 
how fast those legs are moved that counts for 
speed. 


The fact that the puppy has “beautiful long 
ears,” to those looking, we shall say, for a 
beagle, does not mean a thing. A dog does not 
hunt with his ears. It is absolutely necessary 
that he possess not (good looks, nor long ears, 
the former being very nice and desirable, the 
latter no merit at all), but that he possess a 
good nose, brains and sense, backed up with a 
body that means the ability to “take-it,” or in 
other words, strength and stamina or staying 
power. A puppy of good breeding will have 
confidence in you, its master, and will give 
you it’s all. You, in turn, should reciprocate 
and you will get a hundred times more enjoy- 
ment from your sport. Treat your dog or 
puppy as a pal, companion and friend 
not just as a dog, something merely to be 
tolerated from one season to another. Enjoy 
your dog every day in the year. 
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WOODCHUCK LETTER WINS SUPPORT 


In an open letter in the May issue of GAME 
News just released Honorable John M. Phillips, 
pioneer conservationist and former President of 
the Game Commission urged greater protection 
for the groundhogs because they dig holes and 
dens for rabbits, who are unable to make homes 
for themselves. Mr. Phillips claims “the rabbit 
is the foundation of the Pennsylvania game sys- 
tem but asserts that without the groundhog the 
rabbit, who cannot dig holes, would have no 
secure and comfortable frost-proof cellar in 
which to keep warm or escape from predators.” 

The groundhog, according to Mr. Phillips, 
digs many holes in a season, and not only rab- 
bits, but ringneck pheasants, often seek cover in 
their dugouts. Mr. Phillips deplored the “sport” 
of slaughtering groundhogs with high-powered 
telescope-sighted rifles by persons who were 
interested in killing the animals only for target 
practice. 

Mr. Phillips’ plea in behalf of the “chuck,” 
which he claims can live in much of the rough 
and rocky parts of Pennsylvania’s forest lands 
without doing any damage, could not have been 
more timely in lieu of a bill now before the 
Legislature designed to give this valuable little 
animal full protection—a bill which is meeting 
with much favor on the part of serious-minded 
sportsmen. 

Furthermore, Mr. Phillips’ assertion on the 
merits of the groundhog are not without foun- 
dation as recent experiments made by the Re- 
search staff of the Game Commission have borne 
out. A three-week test made in the Commis- 
sion’s climoactometer recently with a pair of 
rabbits (one with, and one without a ground- 
hog hole) at different temperatures, high, low 
and medium, resulted in the animal without 
shelter dying within a comparatively short 
time, whereas the one with the groundhog hole 
available not only survived but was in excellent 
condition when released at the end of the three- 
week period. 

Both rabbits were the same size and weight 
when placed in different halves of the climoacto- 
meter; both were subject to the same conditions 
created within the device, namely, rain, sleet, 
high wind velocity, extreme low temperature, 
etc.; both were fed the same kind and amount 





of food, but the groundhog hole proved the de- 
cisive factor. These tests also checked with two 
control animals at constant temperatures during 
the same period. 

The Game Commission has full records for 
two winters on the actual temperatures in 
groundhog holes, and this field work likewise 
checks with experiments made in the climoact- 
ometer. 

The little opposition against the protection 
of the groundhog apparently comes only from 
two sources; on the one hand, from those who 
wish only to slaughter the animals in the form 





His Majesty the Woodchuck—builder of 
rabbit homes. 


of target practice, and on the other hand, from 
farmers who do not understand that the law 
now gives them and will continue to give them 
the right to kill the animals at any time and in 
any manner when destroying personal property. 


At the present time groundhogs may be 
killed up until September 15, 1939, on week 
days only, between the hours of 7 and 5 Eastern 
Standard Time. However, the Game Commis- 
sion urges that hunters be sportsmen enough 
not to kill them between now and July 1 be- 
cause they are breeding during that period. 





The Commission recently completed by field 
settlement, the biggest single game law case 
arising during the 1938 season. The case origi- 
nated in Leidy Township, Clinton County, and 
involved ten (10) defendants, five from AlIl- 
legheny County, two from Somerset County and 
one each from Cambria, Fayette and Clinton 
Counties. They paid penalties aggregating 
$1550.00. 

The members of the group were guilty of 
various violations, including individuals taking 
deer over the legal limit, killing deer in ex- 
cess of the season party limit, concealing game 
illegally taken, failure to maintain proper big 


game hunting roster, and killing deer with 


visible antlers in closed season. 


These cases were handled by Field Division 
Supervisor Sherman, assisted by Supervisor 
Heffelfinger of Division “G,’ Game Protectors 
Logue, Reeder and Spencer, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector DiRienzo, and ably aided by Fish Warden 
George Cross of Clinton County. 


The Commission deplores the necessity for 
prosecutions, but if hunting parties insist upon 
violating the game laws in such a wholesale 
manner they must expect to suffer the conse- 
quences. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On April 13 while planting trees in Refuge 
on Game Lands No. 83, I observed a Marsh 
Hawk swoop down and grab a male ringneck 
pheasant; however, the hawk must not have 
taken a firm hold of the pheasant as it worked 
itself out of the hawk’s talons and flew for 
cover unharmed.”—Peter J. Filkosky, Traveling 
Game Protector, Lancaster County. 


“Rabbit Trapping Agent Andy Pochiber, of 
West Leechburg, caught a rabbit in one of his 
traps. Also in the trap was a large house cat 
which had the rabbit so badly mangled it had to 
he killed. . 

“When snow was on the ground my wife 
would place feed out in the yards for the birds. 
One morning while I was eating breakfast a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk swooped down into the 
yard where 25 or 30 sparrows were feeding and 
very nicely took one of the birds along. All 
this right in the center of a community of 
11,000 people. . 

“A Cooper’s Hawk killed 3 ringnecks, several 
quail, and a rabbit in the Truxall sportsmen’s 
refuge before being captured.”—Game Protector 
John S. Shuler, Armstrong County, 


“On Saturday afternoon, April 29, while 
patrolling in the mountain sections of South- 
ampton Twp., in Franklin and Cumberland 
Counties, I flushed a Red-tailed Hawk. Curious 
to know what Mr. Hawk was feeding upon, | 
investigated and saw that he was devouring 
a cottontail rabbit, and about three feet away 
lay a dead crow apparently killed also by the 
hawk.”—George D. Bretz, Traveling Game Pro- 
tector, Cumberland County. 


Game Protector John M. Haverstick, of 
Lancaster County, received the following letter 
recently : 

“This is to inform you that neither my hus- 
hand nor I are interested in hatching Ringneck 
pheasant eggs under the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Agreement. We will need all our Bantam 
hens to hatch out the pheasant eggs that we're 
unlucky epough to mow into at haying-time. 
Last year we hit two nests, and if the number of 
hen pheasants on this farm is any indication 
we'll find a nest this year on every trip around 
the field. 

“Last year we raised only three adult birds 
from sixteen chicks. That seems like an utter 
waste of material. The one cock raised still 
stays with the bantam hens, so we're hoping 
to see what the resulting cross-breeding will 
be.”—Mrs. H. E. Roper, Kirkwood. 

NOTE: Mr. and Mrs. Roper own a 122 acre 
farm on Farm-Game Project No. 30. 
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“While working on State Game Lands No. 
30 last week I saw a Sharp-shinned Hawk 
strike a robin in mid-air, The robin died 
immediately. Apparently the hawk wasn’t 
hungry, because it didn’t stop to gather up the 
kill."—Deputy Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Cameron County. 


Carbon 


Hawk 


Game Protector W. C. Achey, 
County, reports observing a Marsh 
swoop down and kill a hen pheasant. 


“Too many deer left on Game Lands 12 and 
36. They are eating pine seedlings as fast as 
they are planted. In fact one WPA crew was 
planting banks pine and in looking behind them 
saw deer following and eating the seedlings as 
they were planted.”—Refuge Keeper Walter 
Zellers, Bradford county. 


When a wild bear started to tear a side out 
of the Mountain Crest Lodge near Stroudsburg 
the other day, the proprietors hurriedly called 
Game Protector Arthur N. Frantz to the scene. 
By that time, however, Bruin had disappeared. 
Protector Frantz said that the animal tore the 
boards off the side of the inn because he was 
balked in his attempt to catch either a chip- 
munk or a woodchuck that escaped his hungry 
clutches by ducking under the weather board- 
ing. 


One of the watchmen at the plant owned by 
Hon. Samuel C. Castner, Game Commissioner 
from Williamsport, kept a record of the game 
killed on the highway between that city and 
Cogan House, eight miles distance, during the 
period December 1, 1938 to March 25, 1939. 
Between Williamsport and Cogan Station—8 
miles—62 rabbits; Cogan Station to Trout Run 
—5 miles—35 rabbits; Cogan House Township 
—l0 miles—10 rabbits. He also saw one deer, 
nine grouse, seven dogs, five house cats, and 
eight skunks, 


Two occupants of an auto were endangered 
near Kutztown when their machine nearly 
struck two buck deer, fighting in the center of 


the highway. The animals fled, apparently 
uninjured. 
Agreements for Cooperative Farm-Game 


Projects aggregated 83,025 acres as of April 1. 
This includes three new projects located in 
Adams, Allegheny and Cumberland Counties, 
and additions to existing projects in Armstrong, 
Allegheny and Greene Counties. Sportsmen’s 
organizations are taking an active part in work- 
ing up projects in their counties. This is as 
it should be, for if the sportsmen want more 
open hunting territory and better shooting they 
certainly should be willing to take a very active 
part in developing and expanding the Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Program. 
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CORRECTION 


On Page 13 of the May issue we announced 
the resignation of Troy C. Burns and Vern A. 
Van Order. This announcement is an error. 
Although these officers submitted their resig- 
nations, the Commission did not accept them. 


A large well constructed feeding shelter 
built by the Peltan brothers, members of the 
Charleroi Sportsmen’s Association proved to 
be a haven not only for game, but humans as 
well. After a cold, snowy night recently, the 
brothers found that two hobos, apparently 


traveling the railroad close by, used the shelter 
for their sleeping quarters during the night. 
They hastened to display a sign “For Game 
Only.”"—R. D. Parlaman, 
Washington County. 


Game _ Protector, 
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Noticing wing marks on either side of some 
fox tracks, traveling Game Protector Sam Reed, 
Pine Grove Mills, followed and soon came upon 
the complete head and hide of a gray fox. To 
one side about 12 inches were wing marks of 
some large bird, and other signs to indicate the 
bird had only one foot free. Later Deputy 
Reed returned and placed a trap on a stump 
near the scene and next morning found he had 
caught a large Barred Owl. No other tracks of 


any kind were at all obvious on the fresh snow. 
—Div. Supervisor M. E. Sherman, St. Marys. 


That the CCC is a recognized agency for the 
betterment of wildlife can be attributed to the 
wildlife benefits that have come from the CCC 
work for the Forest Service, the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the TVA, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, the Office of Indian 
Affairs, the Division of Grazing, the Bureau 
of Reclamation—and others. There are more 
than forty kinds of CCC activities that have 
had direct or indirect benefits for wildlife on 
the lands administered by these ten or more 
agencies. This work has been described just 
recently in a publication by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, with the title “The CCC and 
Wildlife.” 
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Henry P. Davis, well known sportsman and 
authority on field dogs, has resigned as Secre- 
tary and Business Manager of the American 
Wildlife Institute, a position he held since 
1936, shortly after its organization. He helped to 
organize the Institute, which took over the 
work of the American Game Association late in 
1935. C. M. Palmer, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 
has assuined Davis’ duties as Acting Secretary. 
An active worker in wildlife restoration for 
many years, Palmer was associated with the 
American Game Association until the Institute 
took over that organization. As Assistant 
Secretary of the American Wildlife Institute, 
Palmer was each year responsible for arrang- 
ing the program of the annual North American 
Wildlife Conference. Among his other duties 
was the task of editing American Wildlife the 
institute’s magazine. 


Persimmon wilt is spreading over the South- 
eastern States with a rapidity that U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture workers term “explos- 
ive.” This fungus disease, discovered and 
identified only two years ago, kills with great 
rapidity a native American tree that has high 
value. Fruit of the persimmon tree furnishes 
winter food for wildlife. 


This country’s most esteemed shade tree, the 
American elm, is now beset with another epi- 
demic killer—a virus disease. Pathologists in 
the Federal Bureau of Plant Industry find it 
has killed thousands of elms in the last few 
years in the middle and lower Ohio Valley. 
First indications of the disease are a slight 
shriveling and brittleness of the leaf. This is 
accompanied by a rotting of the roots and the 
inner bark of the trunk. Within a few months 
the tree may be dead. 


Trumpeter swans apparently are just about 
holding their own in a battle against extinction, 
says the U. S. Biological Survey. They are 
the largest North American wild fowl, weighing 
at least 25 pounds and having a wing-spread of 
8 feet. This summer’s count of 148 birds in 
the United States is 10 less than last year, but 
another census to be made shortly may reveal 
more birds. Several broods of cygnets, or young 
swans, hidden by dense vegetation may have 
been overlooked. 


An inventory recently made by a uniform 
equipment company to determine the number of 
states that required their fish and game per- 
sonnel to wear uniforms or regulation field 
clothing disclosed the fact that 20 states require 
this regulation; 8 make it optional; 4 con- 
template making it obligatory and 16 do not 
require it. 


Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., In Charge of Public 
Information, spoke before the Connecticut 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs recently on 
Pennsylvania’s Predatory Animal, Farm-game 
and Educational programs. 
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Gates are erected on State Game Lands to insure absolute protection for wildlife from 
motor traveling public. 


E Commission at its meeting April 12 approved the purchase 

of 29 tracts of land totalling 5,887.4 acres, distributed through 11 
counties of the State. Purchase contracts have since been entered into 
and boundary line surveys of the various tracts will be made as quickly 
as possible. Titles also will be examined, abstracted and reviewed in 
the near future. 

At the same meeting the Commission made counter offers for two 
other tracts containing 1,593 acres. Offers of 26 tracts totalling 
6,590.5 acres were rejected by the Commission, and action on 6 others 
totalling 2,244.7 acres was postponed for one reason or another. 


Following is a list of the tracts approved for purchase April 12: 


Offered By Acreage 
6 Persons 50.5 


Six small woodland tracts on Haycock Moun- 
tain. When title is secured, they will become 
part of State Game Lands No. 157, now con- 
taining 723.6 acres, with 272 acres additional 
under contract for purchase. 


County Township 


Bucks Haycock 


Schuylkill Daniel W. Kleckner 93.0 


Farm and woodland. Adjoins State Game 
Lands No. 106, containing 1,706 acres. When 
title for this tract is secured it will become part 
of those lands. 


East Brunswick 


Schuylkill 112.0 


404.0 


Chas. V. Strause 
Samuel Strause 


Wayne 


Timberland on north slope of the Blue Moun- 
tain. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 110, con- 
taining 5,924 acres, to which lands it is expected 
these tracts will become a part. 


Alex O. Duane 


Pasture and woodland Adjoins State Game 
Lands No. 35, containing 6,944 acres, of which 
this tract will become a part. 


Susquehanna Great Bend 125.0 


Lackawanna _ Clifton John A. Frech Estate 1,913.0 


Timberland. ‘Adjoins State Game Lands No. 


135, now containing 1,139 acres. This tract 
will, if secured, become a part of those lands. 
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Bradford 


Bradford 


Columbia 


Bedford 


Bedford 


Bedf« rd 


Huntingdon 


Crawford 


Warren 


Cambria 


Cambria 


Wilmont and Terry Mrs. Marian F. Lewis 


A woodland tract which includes about 94 acres 
at one time farmed. Good small game territory, 


Weston Abrams 


Farm and woodland. Adjoins State Game Lands 
No. 142, now containing 278 acres, of which this 
tract will become a part. 


Lloyd Schell 


Brushland. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 58, 
containing 9,166 acres, of which this tract wil) 
become a part. 


Terry 


Beaver 


Wm. R. May 

B. Scott Gordon 
Combination farm and woodland. Adjoins State 
Game Lands No. 49, now containing 3,314 acres, 
of which they will become a part. 


Monroe 


Monroe 7 Persons 


Seven contiguous combination farm and wood- 
land tracts, comprising good small game terri- 
tory. 


Woodbury John W. Miller 


Timberland. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 73, 
now containing 14,977 acres, which extends for a 
distance of about 23 miles on Tussey Mountain. 


Clay Shannon C. Weyant 


Brushland. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 121, 
now containing 444 acres, with 1,493 acres addi- 
tional under contract for purchase. 


Steuben Mrs. Harrietta Altenburg 


Woodland. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 
122, now containing 797 acres to which this tract 
will be added. 


Pittsfield Mike Wroblewski 
Woodland. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 143, 
containing 4,509 acres, of which*it will, when 
title is secured, become a part. 


Summerhill County Commissioners 


Timberland. One-third undivided interest in a 
tract which is a part of State Game Lands No. 
26, now containing 9,109 acres. 


Reade 


Timberland. Adjoins State Game Lands No. 
158 containing 1,514 acres, recently secured from 
the County Commissioners 


County Commissioners 


694.0 


100.0 


126.6 
130.0 


105.0 


162.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total 


5,887.4 


Improved weather conditions and the assignment of another tem- 
porary title examiner has resulted in speeding up boundary line surveys 
and title abstracting and conveyancing of tracts which have been under 


contract for purchase for many months. 


The following tracts have 


been conveyed and settled for since those reported in the March, 1939, 
issue of the GAME News, bringing the aggregate area of State Game 
Lands to 595,956 acres. 


County 


Bucks 

Erie 
Cambria 
Columbia 
Susquehanna 


State Game 


Lands 
Township Grantor Acreage Numbered 
Haycock 19 Persons 238.4 157 
Conneaut Frank Joiner 81.8 101 
Reade County Commissioners 1,514.5 158 
Briar Creek Calvin D. Royer 256.3 55 
Harmony City National Bank of m 


Susquehanna 541.9 
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Archers in Wisconsin—147 of them—who 
stocked the wild turkey in that state last year 
reported seeing 1,466 birds and of bagging 26. 
Two hundred and three archers observed 2,601 
deer in eight southern counties of Wisconsin 
last season. 


From Ohio comes word that the sportsmen 
of that State are celebrating the legislative 
victory which “takes conservation out of 
politics.” 

The measure provides that the Conservation 
Council shall have the sole authority to select 
the Conservation Commissioner and provides 
eight-year terms for council members. The 
new law places the employment of conservation 
personnel under the authority of the council and 
subject to the civil service laws. 


The sportsmen of Ohio have labored for 
twenty years to obtain passage of this law but 
without success. Last year they organized and 
launched a State-wide program to obtain its 
passage. The vote in both the Senate and the 
House was overwhelmingly favorable to the 
bill, which was also favored by the farm 
organization. 


Perry L. Green, president of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, stated that the bureau agreed with the 
sportsmen that conservation should be re- 
moved from politics as much as possible. ‘This 
measure will encourage a longrange conserva- 
tion program,” he said, “and both sportsmen 
and farmers should benefit.” 


The head of the State Grange also endorsed 
the bill, stating that he had observed a greater 
degree of cooperation from sportsmen during 
the period in which they became organized. 


“Observed 15 sea gulls on a farm about two 
miles from Susquehanna River on March 17 
and 18. The birds were following behind a 
plough, apparently eating grubs. 

On March 30 while patrolling near Falmouth 
I observed a rabbit feeding upon a cardboard 
carton. Upon investigating I found the animal 
had chewed a large portion of the box in which 
was some baking powder. Whether or not the 
animal was after the powder or some mineral 
in the glue that held the carton together is 
more than I can say.—Peter J. Filkosky, 
Traveling Game Protector, Lancaster County. 


The largest migration of wild ducks and 
geese in five years headed toward their 
Canadian breeding grounds this spring, accord- 
mg to a summary of reports from state game 
officials and private observers in a nation-wide 
survey just completed by Ducks Unlimited, 
Inc, national organization of wildfowlers. The 
survey, covering the 25 most important species 
found in the United States the past fall and 
winter, brought in 3,746 reports of an increase 


of the waterfowl, as compared with 758 reports 
of a decrease. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL BOUNTY PAYMENTS SINCE 1915 








h 
Great 
Gray Red Horned G. H. Owl " 
June 1 to May 31 Wildcats Foxes Foxes Minks W easels Goshawks Owls Fledglings Amount 
*1915-1916 792 4,748 4,911 4,014 er $ 56,309.09 
1916-1917 432 3,758 3,360 6,022 a 67 ,481..09 | ; 
1917-1918 297 3,287 2,790 4,248 een 48,58, | * 
1918-1919 459 4,446 4,351 5,549 ee ake. bende 57,841.09 : 
1919-1920 320 4,718 2,408 2,270 EE, ghaupt wn ww 113,810.09 ar 
1920-1921 291 3,068 3,044 4,058 Ls A ee a ee 124,712.00 d 
1921-1922 412 5,393 3,720 60 ee en ere 134,322.59 
1922-1923 351 4,530 Thee ke al ea aa ee Aca ae 93,720.50 
1923-1924 617 7,730 4,961 ! ek ee Seer ay 95 993.5 mi 
1924-1925 438 7,177 Seen I Al. Sg Modeh Pele amides csi wed alinawitibied 66,152.00 “é 
1925-1926 507 8,339 ee: cig ete as 90,316.00 . 
1926-1927 353 6,648 Se ee nnn, oO OM Big Seicite 78 627.5) the 
1927-1928 416 9,980 — oo ns Se eee a ee are 121,860.00 gu 
1928-1929 278 6,955 2,973 re) a 88,271.00 | . 
1929-1930 190 7,917 eS 84,370 Mok -weidagi: ¥.  ‘eedas 119,294.00 
1930-1931 183 6,458 a oe ete 55,381 stele 2k * | ohms 84,098.00 | 
1931-1932 191 6,567 Sure rigs 45,984 OS guste, 0 ss is 75,347.50 
1932-1933 211 SS VSRET Ee la 78,656 644005 ee eee 119,709.00 a 
1933-1934 181 SE ee * re 88,578 On, © diwesr-un. §  saewe 128 981.00 a 
1934-1935 155 ee 73,514 mee es ums 114,647.00 er 
1935-1936 97 8,408 Pies pie 77 697 701 eee” 116,289.00 0 
1936-1937 131 9,790 fee ot oe 80,843 1,080 eras isase 127 , 368.00 
1937-1938 3 8,919 ; : 29 200 144 675 76 54,657.50 
1938-Apr. 11,1939 .... oie AP cmp 39,185 50 761 10 57 ,472.50 
Totals 7,305 166,114 56,107 26 ,222 1,271,798 2,429 1,436 86 2,235, 860.50 
* April 15, 1915 to May 31, 1916. 
RATES OF PAYMENT 
cen ee ee $ 6.00-1915 Weasels ............. $ 1.00-1915 
8.00-1919 2.00-1919 
15.00-1923 1.50-1921 
Removed-1937 1 .00-1923 
50-1937 
SS Se ee $ 2.00-1915 Goshawks ...........- $ 5.00-1929 (Nov. 1-Apr. 30) 
4.00-1923 2.00-1937 (Nov. 1-May 31) 
ee Pree er ee $ 2.00-1915 Great Horned Owls .... $ 2.00-1937. (Nov. 1-May 31) 
Removed-1929 
IESE. Spee ase ee $ 1.00-1915 Fledglings ............ $ 1.00-1937 (Nov. 1-May 31) 
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Removed-1921 
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Two Bradford County men enroute to their 
hunting camp recently to spend a week-end 
counted 71 deer feeding in one group. They 
said the animals were in fine physical condition. 


A cooperator on one of the Farm Game 
Projects has written a letter giving some in- 
formation on the project, and part of that 
letter is quoted below: 

“We found out last hunting season that the 
Safety Zone gave us protection from these 
State licensed hoodlums and armed bums 
around the buildings, but outside the Zone they 
sure made whoopee with a big W. The first 
day there must have been between 20 and 
30 Soldiers of the Pot here, and drove the 
pheasants from different angles to a soy bean 
patch of about an acre, with standing corn on 
both sides. There the cocks were just simply 
mopped up, down, and out, or just anyway 
you care to figure. The result was, neither 
my son or myself got one cock. Towards the 
end of the season I got two, and my son one, 
in several hours hunting every day for most of 
the season. 

“My son said we might as well throw our 
guns away but I told him we might need them 
to kill crows and hawks so there would be 
some game for these fellows in ’39.” 


According to the Congressional Record of 
the Senate, March 20, the Vice-President laid 
before that body a resolution adopted at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, by the National 
Committee on Wildlife Legislation, favoring 


creation of a permanent standing committee on 
the conservation of wildlife resources. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 








Fox Hunting is increasing in popularity in many 
parts of the State. 
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Milton Wert, Schuylkill Haven, with some of the foxes he took last season. 
The middle three are red foxes. 


Various states have already made plans to 
use a portion of their Pittman-Robertson funds 
to further their wildlife programs. Virginia, 
for instance, plans to carry on an extensive 
survey of the wild turkey. Minnesota proposes 
to develop one of its large refuges and public 
shooting grounds. Nebraska will attempt a 
unique restoration program for ringneck 
pheasants which embodies a new method of 
acclimating the birds to the habitat in which 
they are to be liberated. Birds are to be re- 
stored only on lands under five-year lease to the 
state and such units must be at least 1200 acres 
in size. Farmers, 4-H Clubs and local sports- 
men’s clubs are cooperating. Mississippi is 
developing a wildlife habitat project designed 
to improve food and cover conditions for deer. 

Pennsylvania is using most of her share of 
federal-aid funds ($3.00 of federal money de- 
rived from the 10% tax on sporting arms and 
ammunition to every $1.00 of State Game Fund 
money) to extend its game land holdings. A 
small portion of it is devoted to cooperative 
studies on fur-bearers and other research. 


Owen J. Gromme, of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum, who long has been studying hawks 
and owls, cites the dire need for protecting 
these birds. Speaking of his own state Mr. 
Gromme says, “But because the state’s regula- 
tions permit the shooting of a few species that 
most frequently prey on game and song birds 
—all species are slaughtered. 

“Meanwhile some foreign nations have re- 
quested the United States to capture and ship 
to them the very species of hawks and owls that 
are being ruthlessly killed off here. Those 
foreign countries have greater plagues of mice 
and rats than we have, because their natural 
balances are even more greatly upset. 

“They now are learning that they must restore 
some of the predators to prevent increasingly 
serious damage by large insects and rodents. 

“Wisconsin might well close the season on 
all hawks and owls, taking its chances with 
the bad ones for the sake of the good ones.” 


How Do Crows Carry Eggs?—On May 2, 
1938, while working on the E. H. Fabrice Wild- 
life Demonstration Area in southeastern 
Wisconsin, it was my good fortune to see a 
Crow carrying an egg which I judged to be 
that of a semi-wild Mallard. The Crow had 
first pierced the egg with both mandibles closed 
when it discovered my presence and jumped 
back from the egg. It immediately returned and 
placed the upper mandible into the opening 
made in the egg, and then by lowering its 
head, scooped up the egg. It flew apparently 
supporting the egg on the lower mandible and 
keeping it there by means of pressure from 
the upper mandible. After flying a distance 
of 100 yards the Crow came down in an 
opening in the woods. I ran after it hoping 
to get the egg, but it took off again, repeating 
a second time the operation of placing the 
upper mandible into the opening in the egg and 
rolling the egg onto the lower mandible by a 
scooping movement of the head. This time the 
Crow flew far into the woods and I lost track 
of it. I should greatly appreciate correspond- 
ence from any one of the readers who have 
witnessed Crows carrying eggs or who know 
of any references on this subject in the 
literature—Douglas E. Wade, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission.—Reprinted from the Wilson 
Bulletin. 


A doe deer joined the Easter Parade in 
Ambridge, Pa., but suffered a typical hunting 
season death after nearly wrecking a market. 
First seen at Sixth and Merchant Streets, the 
animal went briskly down the street into the 
400 block where she was struck by the auto of 
Jack Feick and suffered a broken front leg. 
The deer then leaped through a plate glass 
window into the Star Market and _ began 
floundering around, upsetting counters and 
knocking goods down. Officer William Davis 
killed it with four shots. 
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Part of the 685 sportsmen who attended the Annual Banquet of the Consolidated Sports- 


men of Lycoming county. 


The Lycoming group is carrying on a well rounded out game 


and fish conservation program. 


H. L. McClurg, Secretary of the Greenville 
Chapter of the Mercer County Sportsmen, re- 
ports that one of the members of his association, 
Mr. E. E. Logue, of Greenville, counted 43 dead 
deer lying along the banks of Straights Creek 
in the northeastern corner of Elk County when 
he visited his camp in that area over the week- 
end of April 15. The local refuge keeper and 
some of the natives told Mr. Logue they had 
found and buried 55 additional deer during the 
previous two days. It is their opinion that the 
animals died from starvation and pneumonia. 


At a recent meeting the Franklin Rod and 
Gun Club decided to propagate ringneck pheas- 
ants and has already started building a breed- 
ing pen 50 x 48 feet in conformity with Game 
Commission regulations. The club will also 
undertake an extensive stream improvement 
program. It recently entered negotiations for 
the purchase of a camp site near Karthus, Clear- 
field County, in the heart of the deer country. 


A group of 175 sportsmen attended the annual 
Fish Fry sponsored by the Bellefonte Sports- 
men’s Association on April 12. A number of 
feminine anglers also were present. 


The Beaver County Junior Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation at Ellwood City, recently started a 
vermin contest. The purpose of the club is to 
control, not to exterminate predatory birds and 
animals in its community. 


Word has reached us that the North Butler 
County Hunting and Fishing Club expects to 
undertake a farm-game project this summer. At 
present the association is engaged in a stream 
improvement project on Bear and Silver Creeks. 


The Berks County Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League is building a pheasant rearing pen 
on the prison farm game refuge in Burn Town- 


ship. 


The Tamaqua Rod & Gun Club held its First 
Annual 16 yard Club Championship Regulation 
Trap Shoot April 22, Stanley Graver, Lehigh- 
ton, emerging as champion. The other members 
who compose the trap team for the year are 
Shorty Carlson, Billy Schad, Franc Ulrich, and 
Bob Reinhart, all of Tamaqua. The Second 
Annual Club Championship Skeet Shoot was 
held on May 28. 





NEW CLUBS 


The Goodwill Sportsmen’s Association, 
DuBois, Pa., John J. Mitravich, DuBois, Secre. 
tary. 


Shippensburg Fish and Game Association, 
Shippensburg, Pa., E. F. Shank, Secretary. 





“Uncle Ned R”., owned by Alvin Busch, of 
Williamsport, Pa., was regarded as the out- 
standing entrant in the Irish Setter Club of 
America’s field trials held at Clinton, N. J., on 
April 24, following his blue ribbon performances 
in two events. Uncle Ned R. captured the 
open stake and the amateur all-age event, 


Over 150 members attended the Union County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Protective Association 
on April 5. Speakers included Hon. Samuel C. 
Castner, Member of the Game Commission; 
Dalton Bell, of Williamsport, former President 
of the Lycoming County Game and Fish Asso- 
ciation; John B. Ross, Division Game Super- 
visor; and C. R. Buller, Chief Fish Culturist, 
of the Fish Commission. 


Nearly two hundred attended the First An- 
nual Banquet of the Warren County Sports- 
men’s Association on April 17. Representatives 
of the following clubs were introduced after a 
delicious dinner by Toastmaster Herbert D. 
Harris: Bradford Penn, Gerald Kingsley; 
Brokenstraw Fish and Game Club, George J. 
Black; Corydon Rod and Gun Club, George 
J. Black; Cornplanter Gun Club, Paul Yagge; 
Glade Athletic Club, Wilson Baldensperger; 
Garland Alibis, A. H. Kane; Isaac Walton 
League, Elzie Wright; Irvine Rod and Gun 
Club, Sheridan Brown; Kalbfus Rod and Gun 
Club, Roy French; Pine Grove Sportsmen's 
Association, C. R. Jones; Sheffield Rod and 
Gun Club, A. K. Daniels; Sugar Grove Rod 
and Gun Club, R. R. Reynolds; Tidioute Buck- 
tails, Barney Nicholson; Warren Rifle Club, 
Harry Schmidt; Warren County Field Trial 
Club, Clifford Johnson. 

Guests included Lawrence Linder, Game Pro- 
tector; Mr. Sterritt, President of the Warren 
County Council of Sportsmen; Ross Bailey; 
Fish Warden; Hayes T. Englert, Division 
Game Supervisor; Game Protectors Carl Bet- 
son, Rodney Schmid, and John Hopkins, Mr. 
McKain of the Forestry Department; Mr. 
Houpt; and Freeman Peterson, Warren County 
Representative to the State Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
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The planting of 4,000 seedlings ou a re- 
forestation project sponsored by the Pioneer 
Fish and Game Association, of Allentown, was 
undertaken by a score of boys, members of 
the Conservation club of the Central Junior 
High School, as the third annual undertaking 
of the club. The project was supervised by 
G. Dewey Fenstermacher, a member of the 
faculty of the Central Junior High School. 


Over 650 attended the annual banquet of the 
Canton Rod and Gun Club, April 18, at which 
the principal speaker was Victor Coty, Water- 
town, N. Y., nationally prominent game and 
fish authority. The Game Committee of the 
club did a splendid job last year, releasing 
many pheasants and rabbits, and stocking the 
local waters with hundreds of fish. It now has 
two game sanctuaries in operation. The banquet 
was concluded with the awarding of special 
prizes to those members catching the largest 
fish of different species, and the awarding of 
over 200 door prizes contributed by Canton 
business men. 


The Tidioute Bucktail Club promoted a 
vermin contest starting April 1. It will end 
August 31. The club expects to use the point 
system. Birds, animals or reptiles included in 
the contest are: Watersnake, rattlesnake, 
blacksnake, blue jay, kingfisher, crow, Goshawk, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s hawk, Great- 
Horned owl, waterdog, snapping turtle, stray 
cat, weasel, gray fox, red fox, red squirrel, 
chipmunk, and porcupine. The association also 
allows ten points for new members, providing 
they are brought in “alive.” 


The Columbia Fish and Game Association 
plans to establish several game refuges in that 
section. 


Hunter and hunted. Splendid pointer owned by 
M. G. Shaffner, Harrisburg, with a bag of 8 
cocks and 5 rabbits killed by his party of 4 
hunters first day last season in 45 minutes. 





John S. Wunderly, East Brady, with 115 Ib. doe 
killed last season with some well placed shots 
.at 40 yards. He also has some crows, 1 squirrel 


and 2 rabbits to his credit. 
archer. 


Good going 


Mr. Robert W. Herr, President of the 
Southern Lancaster County Farmer-Sports- 
men’s Association, reports that a group of over 
five hundred persons turned out for the regular 
monthly meeting, held in the theatre at Quarry- 
ville, April 19, to receive the latest reports of 
the progress of the club’s farm-game activities 
in that section. The set-up is modeled after the 
regular Farm-Game Projects which the Com- 
mission has in operation in the southeastern and 
southwestern sections of the State. 


The first public meeting of the Lackawanna 
County Rabbit Club was held Friday, April 14, 
and the following officers elected: President, 
George Novack; Vice-President, Edwin Chase; 
Recording Secretary, Elwood Costlestin; Sec- 
retary, Elmer Millruger; and Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Ordmung. The organization is going to 
make a special effort to open up some of the 
posted lands in that county. 


Valley Township District Sportsmen; Secre- 
tary, Raymond L. Smith, RD No. 2, Kittanning, 
Pa.—new club. 


Over 300 sportsmen attended the annual 
banquet of the Westmoreland County Sports- 
men’s Association recently at Greensburg. The 
principle speakers were President Judge Robert 
R. Lewis, Potter County, and Dr. Harold F. 
Post, Pastor of the Greensburg First Presby- 
terian Church. Irwin G. Moyer, of Greens- 
burg, President of the Association acted as 
toastmaster. The guests included Bill 
McKechnie, of Wilkinsburg, Manager of the 
Cincinatti Reds, of the National League; W. L. 
“Uncle Bert” Wright, Retired Division Game 
Supervisor, who pronounced the invocation; 
Rollin Heffelfinger of Irwin, present Division 
Game Supervisor; Raymond McKissick, former 
Game Protector of the County, now in In- 
diana County; Robert D. Reed, of Latrobe, 
present Protector; A. W. Rossiter, of the Lands 
Division of the Game Commission; W. L. 
Treager, Westmoreland County Farm Agent; 
and Fish Warden Samuel Henderson, of Greens- 
burg. 


“At an outing of the Bucktail Association of 
Clarion County recently the Association had 
with other “Eats”, 25 crows on the menu which 
were eaten and enjoyed by the ladies and 
gentlemen present. In 1938, at a like outing, 
80 crows were served and not a single caw, 
caw, caw remained after the dinner. Now the 
Bucktails are all set for another round. 

Here is the recipe by which the Crows were 
prepared : 

“Baked or Fried Crow. 

Prepare the birds for cooking. Split down 
the back. Parboil birds in acidulated water. 
(1 tablespoonful vinegar to 1 quart of hot 
water). Drain. Add fresh hot water to which 
salt and sliced onion have been added and 
cook slowly until tender, or almost tender. 
Remove from the stock, brush with melted 
butter, dredge with flour and surround with 
trimming of salt pork or bacon. Bake in a 
moderate oven until tender basting every 10 
minutes. The stewed crow may be dredged 
with flour and browned in a skillet.” 

A chicken in its diet is far more filthy than 
a Crow yet we invite the Preacher to our 
chicken dinners. The principal diet of a crow 
is vegetable. Dead carcasses are limited these 
days since dead horses and other dead animals 
are gathered up and made into profitable 
products. Why allow our ancient prejudices 
to keep us from so delectable a morsel as 
Baked or Fried Crow?—M. M. Kaufman, 2nd 
V. P. Bucktails. 


The Monocacy Field and Stream Association 
trapped many rabbits last winter within the city 
limits of Bethlehem and released them in open 
hunting territory in the rural sections. At a 
recent meeting 38 prizes were awarded to the 
winners of the fishing contest. Prizes included 
fly rods to the first prize winners and fly lines 
and casting lines to the runners up. 





Boys from Conservation Club, Portage Public 

Schools, ready for a game feeding trip last 

winter. The club was sponsored by Robert 
W. Plummer. 
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A five foot Blacksnake caught in the act of swallowing a full 
Fred Powell, Vasco Margoni, and H. 8S. Riggle, 
Still alive and with the squirrel in its mouth the snake 


hunting groundhogs last year. 
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Photo courtesy The Washington (Pa.) Observer 


grown gray squirrel by 
all of Washington, Pa., while they were 


was taken to the editorial rooms of The Observer. 


SHAMOKIN VALLEY FIELD TRIAL ASSO. HOLDS FIRST EVENT 


The newly organized Shamokin Valley Field 
Trial Association, held its first event, an 
Amateur Shoting Dog Stakes, on Sunday, 
March 19, 1939, which proved a huge success. 
Although the mercury registered 14 above zero 
at the cast of the first brace, the largest crowd 
ever to attend a shooting or outdoor sports 
event in Northumberland County registered in- 
terest through their attendance. 


Forty pheasants were liberated for the blue- 
blooded thoroughbreds of the field, who pointed 
their sensitive noses into the frigid air of the 
Shamokin Valley Gun and Country Club, Elys- 
burg, on whose grounds the trial was held. 


Game Protectors and Deputies from North- 
umberland and adjoining counties, were present 
and extended congratulations to the entire as- 
sociation for the efficient manner in which this 
event was handled. 


Both Judges, Mr. Sam Shade, Mooresburg, 
Pa., and Mr. Murray Laubach, Berwick, Pa., 
found little to choose between the entries since 
diligent hunters were entered from Shamokin, 
Sunbury, Berwick, Bloomsburg, Jersey-Shore, 
Pillow, Muncy, Williamsport, Danville, Lewis- 
burg, Hyner and Elysburg. 


This trial together with past events should 
prove to the bird dog lover that English Set- 
ters are apparently staging a strong comeback. 


All Braces and the performance of each dog 
was announced regularly through the medium 
of sound equipment located at a point which 
allowed its operator to view all actions over 
the entire course. 


First prize was carried away by John Ryan, 
Shamokin, whose beautiful English Setter 
“Jack’s Pal,” cast off in the Seventh Brace 
with a beautiful start. Obeying all commands 
he was successful in having two finds and 
proved very steady to both flush and shot. 


Second prize went to O. T. Hahn, Blooms- 
burg, who handled “Nellie” another English 


Setter perfectly when she was cast off in the 
Sixth Brace. 

Third berth was awarded to Harold Lunger, 
Bloomsburg, who proved that his “Mary’s 
Patsy Lou,” another Black, White and Tan 
English Setter was no slouch. Lou made her 
find very close to the spectators and became a 
little unnerved at the crowd, breaking slightly. 
This dog showed every evidence of being a very 
good hunter. 

The Laurels for fourth place were carried off 
by J. H. (Frenchy) Velott, Williamsport, Pa., 
whose black and white setter, “Beaut,” was 
handled in prime fashion, quartering nicely. 
She made two finds but proved a little unsteady 
to flush and shot. The general opinion of those 
interested was that the gallery and other inter- 
ference made this dog work under trying con- 
ditions. 

Keen interest was shown by the spectators 
when the young orange and white English Set- 
ter, entered in this trial was cast out in the 
twelfth Brace. Although only a puppy of 
several months “Tom’s Freckled Toby,” owned 
and handled by Floyd E. Shawda, Shamokin, 
proved that even a young dog can be trained to 
both hunt and use his nose with the required 
addition of bird sense. After hunting his best 
during the entire Brace Toby was successful 
in making a find during the last one and one- 
half minutes, but being very young was not 
steady to flush and shot. 

The following men of Shamokin are the of- 
ficers of this Association: President, John J. 
Ryan, Jr.; Vice-Presidents, Frank ‘“Princy” 
Miller and Hubert Steward; Treasurer, Joseph 
Vad; Secretary, Floyd E. Shawda, Trustees 
include Edwin Smith, Lee Eisenhart, George 
Crone, James Harder, Blair Snyder and Eugene 
Steck. 

The Shamokin Valley Field Trial Association, 
promise to sponsor future events this Fall and 
each one will be more elaborately planned.— 
Floyd E. Shawda, Secretary. 


JUNE 


The Tri-County Fish and Game Association 
composed of sportsmen from Lower North. 
umberland, Upper Dauphin and Western 
Schuylkill Counties invite you to its four-day 
sportsmen’s carnival at Pillow, June 14, 15, 16 
and 17. Everybody is welcome. If you haye 
never been to a real sportsmen’s carnival, don’t 
miss this opportunity. You will be going right 
into a typical Pennsylvania Dutch community 
where hospitality and generosity cannot be 
surpassed. 

The Tri-County group recently erected two 
holding pens with a capacity for handling 2,000 
six-week old pheasant chicks and enough in- 
dividual pens for handling 50 quail chicks. 
The members built the large rearing pens, and 
the boys in the Vocational Schools at Dalmatia 
and Herndon made the smaller units. The 
club has also been active in planting eroded 
hillsides to pine trees and during the past 
winter purchased 1,104 cottontail rabbits from 
its own treasury. The membership of the Tri- 
County League now numbers over 1,600, 


The Parkinson Ferry Rod and Gun Club, 
held its annual Trophy Show and Wild Life 
Exhibit recently. 


The Montgomery County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs submitted an_ interesting 
report recently on its activities. The Federa- 
tion now has 72,650 trees of eleven varieties 
in its nursery; removed 41,000 fish from its 
rearing ponds; planted 13,750 willow cuttings; 
and raised and released 505 pheasants. 


Charles R. Alexander, a director of the 
Coraopolis District Sportsmen’s Association, 
writes that he raised 127 ringneck pheasants 
out of 200 day-old chicks to 12 weeks of age 
last year—a fine record. 


The snail was fast 
over 24 hrs. after found by Wm. C. Wise, 
of Quentin, Lebanon county. By that time the 
snake had died. The snail was killed in 


Snail killing Milk Snake. 


alchohol. 
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The Bucks-Montgomery Counties Coon 
Hunters Club, held its Third Semi-Annual 


Field Trial, Saturday, April 22, 1939 at the 
Eastern State Penitentiary Grounds, Grater- 
ford, Pa. It had the largest attendance of any 
previous trial, with entries from New Jersey, 
Ohio, Maryland, and Delaware. Sixty-three 
dogs were entered. 


The results are as follows. 

First Heat: 
by Drive, owned by 
Madison, N. J. 

First line, by 
Hellertown, Pa. 

Second tree, by Range Rider owned by M. 
Tyler, Avenel, N. J. 

Second Heat: First tree and first line, won 
by Bones, owned by Beher and DeLough, 
Madison, N. J. 

Second tree, by Jumping 
Stuart Planck, Columbus, O. 

Second line, by Rover, 
Saunders, Barren Hill, Pa. 

Third Heat: 
Jumping Jack, 
Columbus, O. 

Second tree, by Bummer, owned by H. C. 
Yoder, Downington, Pa. 

Second line, by Buck, owned by H. Massey, 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

Fourth Heat: First tree and line, by Red 
Arrow, owned by Bock and Kickline, Heller- 
town, Pa. 


First tree and second line, won 
Beher and DeLough, 


Ranger owned Bob. Hoffert, 


Joe, owned by 


owned by Lloyd 
First tree and first line, by 
owned by Stuart Planck, 


Second tree and line, by Trotter, owned by 
Beher and DeLough, Madison, N. J. 

Fifth Heat: First tree, won by Rye High 
Ball, owned by Walls and Reynolds, Millington, 
Md. 

First line, O Henry, owned by Beher and 
DeLough, Madison, N. J. 

Second tree and line, by The Turk, owned by 
Bock and Kickline, Hellertown, Pa. 

Sixth Heat: First tree and line, by Little 
Jack, owned by Schriner and Boyce, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Second line, by Cricket owned by Beher and 


DeLough, Madison, N. J. No second tree 
dog. 

Seventh Heat: First tree and line, won by 
Rowdy, owned by Beher and DelLough, 


Madison, N. J. 

Second line by Jennie, owned by H. Kraber, 
Fleetwood, Pa. 

No second tree dog. 

Eighth Heat: First tree won by Buck, 
owned by Bock and Kickline, Hellertown, Pa. 
First line and second tree, by Lead, owned by 
Walls and Reynolds, Millington, Md. 

Second line by Dan, owned by M. Tyler, 
Avenel, N. J. 

Ninth Heat: First tree and second line, by 
Bobbie, owned by Walls and Reynolds, Milling- 
ton, Md. 

First line by George, owned by Beher and 
DeLough, Madison, N. J. 

Second tree, by Doc Lou, owned by Walls 
and Reynolds, Millington, Md. 

Final Line: Was won by Lead, owned by 
Walls and Reynolds, Millington, Md. 

Final Tree: Was won by Buck, owned by 
Bock and Kickline, Hellertown, Pa. 
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Vv. K. Dayhoff, York, Pa., left, veteran Coon hunter with fine catch. 


William B. Yeakel, Coopersburg, Pa., a co- 
operator on Farm Game Project No. 56, 
writes: “We like the GAME News very much. 
I wish you would publish, over my name, that 
there is no such a thing as ‘Steel jacketed 
bullet’. At least not in hunting rifles. You see, 
I am a mechanic, and I know.” 


The Lititz Sportsmen’s Association numbers 
many farmers among its membership. During 
the past hunting season the association estab- 
lished safety zones on a lot of farms, thus 
opening about 6,000 acres of land heretofore 
posted in that section of Lancaster County. 
Each safety zone was profusely posted with 
signs furnished by the organization. 


The North Penn Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association of Sellersville recently observed its 
Fifth Anniversary with a_ turkey banquet, 
attended by approximately 250 sportsmen. The 
Sellersville group has been extremly active 
and has grown from 12 members five years 
ago to approximately 400 today. Speakers of 
the evening included Mr. Charles Rowe, Presi- 
dent of the Bucks County Federation, which 
now includes 21 clubs with a membership of 
over 5000; Mr. Webster Achey, noted Attorney 
from Bucks County; Joseph Mellon, repre- 
sentative of the Fish Commission; and George 
Zendt, traveler and lecturer from Souderton. 
Other guests included Harry Rickert, Bucks 
County Game Protector; Ambrose Gerhart, 
Montgomery County Protector; Warren Fretz, 
Supervisor of Game Projects in Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties, and Harry Cole, Norris- 
town, State Fish Warden. Mr. A. S. Hiltebeitel 
was Toastmaster. 


Five years ago the rabbit-hunting in my 
neighborhood looked to me like a thing of the 
past. The old-timers claimed that the scarcity 
was due to a “cycle” so we all waited anxiously 
for it to end. At the end of this period they 
predicted good rabbit hunting for two or three 
years. 


But it so happened that the two years after 
the cycle was supposed to have ended there 
was no improvement in our hunting condi- 
tions, and a large number of the hunters’ dogs 
had been either sold or given away. 


However, there were a few of us who were 
not entirely sold on the cycle theory, so for 
three months we went out every Sunday and cut 
brush and built shelters. 


A breeding season passed by our watchful 
eye. We were happy for our work was beginning 
to show results. That hunting season we did 
not kill any rabbits. 


One more year of winter feeding and another 
breeding season brought about a remarkable 
change. Rabbits were all around us once more. 
The guns have been booming like Fourth of 
July firecrackers for the past three seasons. 


With this increase of rabbits, we have also 
had an increase in hunters, but thanks to the 
many of them that are “dang” poor shots and 
those who are good shots but good sports 
enough to leave us a good supply of breeding 
stock, we will be able to kill our limit next 
fall with a bow and arrow. 


Those of you who still believe that every time 
the rabbits are scarce in your neighborhood, 
a cycle has hit them again, just remember my 
experience.—Gottlieb J. Kuhn, Deputy Game 
Protector, Lackawaxen, Pa. 
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combination was too much for the Judge. After a period of Spartan 
restraint, he finally blurted: 

“John, how many blankets have we got on?” 

“About seven or eight,” John muttered drowsily. “And you'll be 
thankful for them in a couple hours. Shut up and go to sleep.” 

Silenced for the moment, the Judge suffered and fidgeted. Perspira- 
tion dampened his woolen underwear, causing him to itch. The heat 
increased. Profound discomfort compelled him to venture again: 
“John, don’t you think we’d be better off if we'd shed a few blankets. 
In the first place, the cabin was overheated when we went to bed. In 
the second place, that heating stove is roaring out a pile of warmth. 
Thirdly, you big walrus, you’re a young furnace yourself. Fourthly, 
we've too many es 

“Yeh, I know. Too many blankets!” grunted John disgustedly. 
“Sounds like you’re charging a jury. Never mind the fifthly, sixthly, 
seventhly, and the rest. Kick that dog-gone pooch off our bunk and 
the temperature’ll go down. She’s probably got fleas anyway which’ll 
keep you busier than a one-armed paper hanger when they start work- 
ing on this mixture of blankets and woolen underwear. If I take off 
some blankets, you'll be shivering by morning and bothering me again. 
I’m a tired man. You'll be looking for some of that heat before long. 
Let me alone so I can get a bit of shut-eye.” 


The Judge pondered. His plea for relief having fallen on stoney 
ground, he decided to fend fer himself. He commanded Lady to dis- 
mount from the bunk. Being perfectly satisfied with the situation, 
she thumped a responsive tail but remained in status quo. Lady 
ignored the Judge’s calm but insistent orders. Exasperated, warm 
under the collar and otherwise, he seized the dog by the scruff of the 
neck and heaved her out on the floor. Irish Setters being notoriously 
stubborn, Lady bidded her time for a few minutes, then laid a paw 
tentatively upon the bunk and, sensing no resulting bodily movement 
on the part of her master, gently edged herself into her former posi- 
tion between the two men. Immediately, another eviction occurred. 
With determination, man and dog repeated this performance several 
times. At last, apparently convinced that she was an unwelcome bed- 
fellow, Lady curled up on the floor at the foot of the bunk. 

The Judge now gave attention to other matters. His exertion in his 
conflict with the dog, the torrid weight of blankets, and the body 
heat of his rotund companion had turned the bunk into a_ veritable 
Turkish bath. The soul-searing snores of John did not administer 
balm to the Judge’s ruffled spirit. Flinging aside several blankets, the 
Judge snaked his body to the edge of the bunk, putting all possible 
distance between him and that human radiator, John. In spite of the 
knotty pillow fashioned with his hunting coat, the Judge drifted into 
slumber, more from exhaustion than drowsiness, faintly noting that 
Lady had the last word by cautiously resuming her former place in the 
middle of the bunk. Toward morning, he awoke shivering, drew the 
offending blankets about him, snuggled up to John, and, thankful for 
the warm dog, he made no further protest and slept again. 

Awakening to the tempting odor of buckwheat cakes and sausage 
and the drone of voices, the Judge heard John chuckling as he re- 
counted to Charlie the jitterbug antics of the Judge during the night. 
Throwing back the blankets, shoving his feet into shoes and scurrying 
to the cookstove, the Judge shook and trembled as he lied: 

“Heard every word you said. Never mind, my turn’s coming! 
Anyway, I did have a grand night’s sleep after I got going and I’m 
hungry as a bear!” 

“You're Okay, Judge, and a good camper,” John said. “But, dog- 
gone it, I sure had to laugh last night. Your judicial calm and 
poise took a mean licking. Boy, were you ever seething and stewing!” 

Unconsciously, perhaps, the Judge, John, and Charlie were living 
through one of life’s rarest moments, the first hour of the morning 
in a hunting camp. From the warmth of blankets, they had emerged 
to shiver in the frigid atmosphere of the cabin. Hurriedly touching 
match to shavings, slivers, and kindling, they welcomed the life-pre- 
serving heat and sniffed rapturously the odor of burning wood, pungent, 
undefiied, and cleansing. The coffee pot began to boil. Soon, each 
sipped and then quaffed a steaming cup of fragrant java, warming the 
inner man, a bracing potion in the chilled morning air. 

Thus reinforced, one by one, they strode out on the porch and down 
to the stream bordered on its edges by ice. They swelled their lungs 
with the piercing keen dawn-air and splashed their hands and faces 


in the icy purity of mountain water. The morning star still shone 
The eastern sky softened from black night toward morning gray 

“Let’s eat, Judge, and then you and I will go down in the hollow 
and do some still hunting while we’re waiting for Charlie to straighten 
things up and join us.” 


The three men busied themselves eating the traditional hunter's 
breakfast, cakes, fried eggs, sausage, and coffee. After breakfast, John 
and Judge pulled on their boots, tested whether their woolen socks 
were bunched in uncomfortable balls under their feet and, being 
satisfied on that score, got into their sweaters and jackets and headed 
for the hollow where the trail crossed Birch Run, telling Charlie they 
would wait for him there. 


By the time they arrived at Birch Run, day had definitely dawned 
although naturally the murky hollows surrendered more reluctantly 
and slowly to the new day than the ridges first kissed by the morning 
sun. John and the Judge seated themselves comfortably on a log 
in the short-lived but lingering gloom of the hollow and proceeded 
to enjoy an early morning smoke. Suddenly, the Judge grasped John’s 
arm and whispered excitedly: 


“Hist, John, look to your left! There’s a couple grouse slipping 
through the trees. There’s a third one. By Jove, there’s a fourth 
one flying into that large oak tree. Right by that patch of leaves.” 


“I see that one on the oak, Judge,” John exclaimed softly. “I'll take 
him. You cover one of the others and tell me when you are ready.” 


Both men carefully released the safeties on their guns and drew 
a bead on the respective birds. Although the half-light of the hollow 
combined with the thick brush obscured their vision, they were sure 
they had the two birds cornered. 

“Fire,” barked the Judge, pulling his trigger. 
almost simultaneously. Both men started running toward the birds. 
Nothing fell. Wings whirred softly as four ghostlike shapes slipped 
off the trees and dodged deeper into the timber. The Judge and John 
shot again vainly after them. The two men looked at each other 
ruefully and with astonishment. Just then, the Judge’s red dog, Lady, 
dashed madly up to them as they heard Charlie’s voice: 


Sounds like ‘No Man’s 


Both guns exploded 


“What the tarnation going on down there. 
Land.” What d’you shoot?” 

The two men were silent as they reloaded and watched Charlie come 
down the slope. Charlie looked at them for a minute, then guessed the 
situation and laughed: “Suppose you were just practicing, shooting 
target, eh?” 

Ignoring Charlie studiously, John said to the Judge: “And the worst 
of it is that we can’t blame your dog for flushing ’em because she 
came from camp with Charlie. I would have sworn that bird was in 
that clump of leaves. There’s no use talking. A grouse is the smartest 
bird that flies. They skidded into those trees and must of gotten 
behind a limb.” 

“Had that bird practically in the pot cooking,” mourned the Judge. 
“That sure was a great moment though! What monkeys those 
monarchs of the upland woods made out of us!” 

As they moved on down the hollow, the Judge ruminated: “Sort 
of serves us right. Trying to pot hunt grouse. They’re hard birds 
to fool. Come to think of it, the actions of those birds confirms a 
theory I have on grouse. They’re full of tricks. That’s why they've 
never been shot out. Unless a fellow studies them, he'll never get 
many grouse. Now, from my experience, you'll generally find grouse 
in hollows like this and ravines in the early morning hours. They 
probably roost nearby where they are protected from the wind and 
storms. Then they fly into the low places for breakfast. It stands 
to reason that berry bushes and the like will be thicker and alive in 
the sheltered lowlands and not froze out. Whereas, we all know that 
grapevines and other feed on the ridges is scarce. That hard winter 
two years ago killed most of it.” 

“Now, about ten o'clock in the morning,” the Judge continued, “after 
getting a fair to middling breakfast, grouse start working up the 
slopes toward the top. Do a little dusting, sun themselves perhaps, and 
pick up a bit of food here and there roaming around. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon, they start working down into the hollows 
for supper and to roost. Sounds simple and logical, too, doesn't it? 

3ut, I tramped many a weary mile before I fell wise by watching ‘em 
and thinking. After all, there’s logic and reason in the woods as 
well as the courtroom.” 
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“There he goes,” John smiled. “I knew he couldn’t stay away 
from the law for long. Was wondering though where he would break 
out first and I’ll be blessed if he isn’t using it to cover up that easy 
pot shot he missed. Now, don’t bridle up, Judge. I’m only kidding. 
In fact, there seems to be sense in what you say. Hadn’t thought 
of it before.” 


“Of course. you hadn’t thought of it,” the Judge said a bit 
truculently and seizing the opportunity to throw in his annual dig. 
“Tack of thinking on your part is why I have to shoot some birds for 
you two, year after year, so you can take ’em home and brag to 
your families and friends. Some day I hope you'll listen to me. Then, 
you'll get somewhere maybe if you aren’t too old by that time. Going 
back to the habits of grouse, you know mighty well that many a 
man has hunted for grouse on top of the ridges and high up on the 
slopes in the first hours of the day. Being unsuccessful for the 
reasons stated, he’ll thrash and tramp around the ravines and hollows 
during the midday. Not finding many birds, he’ll hoof it up onto the 
ridges toward evening and then go home empty-handed or nearly 
so, swearing by all that’s good and holy that there aren’t any birds 
to speak of in that territory. As a matter of fact, he’s been hunting 
them where they aren’t. He doesn’t know their habits. Of course, 
coming down into a hollow toward midday, he may run into a grouse 
working its way up the slope and flush it or vice versa toward evening 
but that’s just an accident and. ....” 


“Look out, Judge,” John interrupted, bringing up his gun. “Lady’s 
on point to your right.” 


The Judge stopped and wheeled, ready to shoot, steadying the dog 
with his voice. John came up even with him on the left. At that 
moment, the grouse flushed with thundering wings. John shot im- 
mediately which was too quick. The Judge followed the bird for 
an instant until it started to level off, then pressed the trigger. The 
bird seemed to hang in air, crumpled, and catapulted to the ground. 
Lady retrieved the grouse and, as she passed in front of John, he 
tried to take it from her but she countered with a muffled throaty growl, 
backed off and made a semicircle around John to the judge, and laid 
the bird in her master’s hand, wagging her tail with evident satisfaction 
and approvat!. 


“According to that dog, Judge, you shoot all birds,’ John com- 
plained. “She retrieves all birds to you. She won’t hunt with any- 
body but you. No use having that dog in the field when you aren't 
along. Spends all her time looking for you. I’m half afraid of her 
but must admit she’s good.” 


“Yes,” the Judge answered gently, concealing his pride, “Lady and 
I are pals and friends. Have been ever since [ got her as a twelve 
month old pup from some folks who abused her. I admit she’s a one 
man dog, sometimes acts mean to others, but I love her and she loves 
me. We understand each other.” 


The three friends hunted throughout the day with some successes, 
many failures, much laughter and mutual raillery, and thorough enjoy- 
ment. Toward evening, they worked up Grove’s Run toward camp. 
There being about an hour of daylight remaining, Charlie headed 
directly for the camp to get supper. John and the Judge bore off to 
the right through the flat along the stream for a last try. Half way 
to the cabin, Lady froze into a rigid point. The hunters advanced and 
flushed a woodcock which flew in a semicircle from their right to the 
left, thus staying in range the maximum time and giving ample 
opportunity for John and the Judge to empty their guns. As the 
woodcock threatened to disappear down Grove’s Run, they both fired 
despairingly, a last effort. The woodcock fluttered down in the 
brush and evaded discovery until Lady spotted it under the bank of 
the stream, alive but wounded slightly which is usually enough to put 
down a woodcock. 


“Six shots at one woodcock and still the dog has to get it for us,” 
laughed the Judge. “Thirty cents invested in that bird. Let’s quit. 
We ought to after that exhibition.” 

“Okay with me, Judge,” John said. “We have our share of game. 
I sure own a powerful appetite.” 

After a steaming and toothsome meal, the three comrades slouched 
around the stove, pipes afire and drawing smoothly, healthy, tired bodies, 
filled stomachs, tranquil and contented minds. ‘Tongues, loosened by 
the freedom of the mountains, wagged. Stories, tall and short, curious 
tales, and reminiscences of former days featured the hour of talk before 
sleep exerted mastery and conquered. The | Judge  philosophied: 


“I was riding down the Lincoln Highway one day and, feeling 
hungry, stopped at a roadside stand to get a hamburger sandwich. While 
waiting for the hamburger to cook, I saw this bit of doggerel on a 
card, tacked on the wall, and I memorized it: 


‘Did you ever think as the herse rolls by 

That it won’t be long until you and I 

Will be taking a ride in that large plumed hack 
Without any intention of ever coming back ? 

Did you ever think as you grab for gold 

A dead man’s hand a dollar won’t hold? 

You can grasp and grab and try to save 

But you can’t take a dollar beyond the grave!’ 


“That sure does tell the story,” Charlie exclaimed. 


“Well, money does have its place,” the Judge mused. “But its 
importance has been greatly exaggerated. Take, for instance, our- 
selves right now. Here we are away up in the mountains. There 
is only one family in this entire township. We are miles from a human 
habitation. We have shelter, clothes, blankets, food, a good dog, shot- 
guns, and shells. We've had a grand day of hunting and a meal fit 
for a king. Our health is good, our appetites keen, and there’s plenty 
of wood over there in the corner. If each of us had a million dollars 
in cold cash on that table, we would have no need for it. We have 
all we need and nothing that million dollars could buy would add to 
our health or happiness. Besides, the million dollars would be value- 
less up here. There’s no place or store at which to buy. After all, 
debts, taxes, bank balances, and the like don’t mean much up here. The 
things that count are fundamentals such as shelter, raiment, food, and 
health. Maybe, that’s why so many men like to get away to the 
mountains, hunting and fishing. By the way, John, how come you 
don’t lock this cabin. I noticed it was unlocked when we arrived. 
I believe you said you all left it that way. I’d think you'd lose a lot 
of your equipment.” 

“Well, sir,” John replied. “That’s a mighty curious thing up this 
way. As a matter of fact, this cabin was built about twenty-five years 
ago. Its the first cabin left standing by the natives. You see, prior 
to that time, different outfits built cabins only to have them burned 
down. A man from Philadelphia put up a young mansion over near 
the headwaters of Little Birch. He went to considerable trouble, stone 
hunting lodge, fireplaces, running water, beds, good furniture. But, 
when he came up in the spring, it was ashes, burned to the ground. 
And, of course, no one in these parts knew anything about it. Just 
one of those things that happen. The real reason the natives hereabouts 
left our cabin standing was that we never locked the door. That 
meant that we trusted them and they were welcome to use it in cases 
of necessity such as being storm-stayed. That made neighbors out of 
us. As a result, our cabin has never been molested. A number of 
others were burned down because a locked door accused the natives, 
attacked their honesty and integrity, and wasn’t neighborly.” 

“That’s mighty interesting, John,” the Judge said. “Yet, it all 
sounds sensible and logical. Well, Charlie, I’ve got time for just one 
more story before I tumble into bed. Do you have anything to 
offer ?” 

“Well, now,” Charlie said slowly, “I don’t know as I have much 
to offer. Just been sitting here sort of comfortable, listening to you 
fellows. Must admit its been right interesting. Your talking reminded 
me of the last time I saw Ed Rutherford. He told me about his fishing 
trip last summer. Peculiar thing happened. Said he was going up a 
trout stream when he suddenly came upon a grouse that didn’t take 
alarm and roar away at his approach. Ed said he thought it was 
strange, looked closer, and saw that the bird was trembling and staring 
straight ahead. Sure enough, there was a rattlesnake weaving its 
head back and forth, hypnotizing that grouse so that it couldn’t move, 
just trembled and fluttered slightly as though anchored to the spot. 
Ed looked around for a club and, finding one, slipped up quietly on 
the snake and killed it. The grouse, liberated by death from the spell 
of the rattlesnake, shuddered a moment, then flew blindly upward, 
still dazed, struck a limb of a dead tree, broke its neck and fell dead. 
Ed brought both the dead grouse and the dead rattlesnake intb camp 
as proof in case anyone doubted him. Reckon I’ll go to bed.” 

Charlie yawned and started toward his bunk. John and the Judge 
looked at each other speechless. Admitting defeat, they silently pre- 
pared for bed and turned off the valve of the gasoline lamp. Within 
two minutes, the flame flickered out and the cabin was dark. 





the trigger more in salute to my chagrin rather 
than with the hope of dropping the fowl. So 
you can well imagine that my face was a deep 
shade of red when the belated gadwall folded 
up. 
That ended my shooting for the day. How- 
ever, three ducks in less than three minutes 
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was more than I had hoped for, and more than 
plenty for a savory duck dinner. 

Since then I have found out that a number 
of freshwater ducks regularly frequent groves 
(often miles from water), to feed on beech- 
nuts and acorns when in season. 

This fall we again visited the woodland. The 


acorn crop was abundant, and as of yore, just 
before dusk flocks of mallards and gadwells 
came winging in to feed on the rich fare. But 
when the season opens they will not be blasted 
by charges of chilled shot, for the Forester and 
I both believe that a bird in the bush is worth 
a whole bag limit of dead ones in the hand 
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C.C.C. aid to better wildlife conditions for they form a basis for 
management. 
Indirect Wildlife Benefits: 

The planting of over a million trees on the Forest during 1938 will 
help to improve conditions for wildlife. 

Timber sales on Government land have helped to create sprout growth 
and winter deer range. 

Improvement cuttings on plantations have been made during the 
winter. Most of the trees have been small aspen, the tops of which 
have been fed on extensively by deer and rabbits. It has been found 
that cuttings made for feeding deer in winter can be combined with 
good forestry practice in many stands. Trained crews are needed for 
this job, however, for it is important to pick the right trees to be cut 
or left. 

Fire protection has kept the fires small; a most important factor in 
the promotion of better conditions for wildlife. There has been no bad 
fire on the Forest since 1934. 


Stream Survey: 


A survey has been completed of all of the important streams on the 
Forest. A record was made as to minimum flow, highest temperature, 


condition of bottom, amount of plant growth, quantity of fish food and 
such other factors that would help to classify each stream. As 4 
result of this survey each stream is designated as to the kind of trout 
or other fish best adapted to it and a stocking plan recommended. Fish 
are being obtained from both State and Federal hatcheries. Most of the 
legal size fish are supplied by the State Board of Fish Commissioners. 
All parties are cooperating fully to reach the goal of better fishing 
on the National Forest. 


Farnsworth Trout Rearing Station: 


Construction work was started on a small trout rearing station as 
an additional aid to better fishing on the Forest. 


Conclusion. 

This report is being sent to all Sportsmen’s Clubs in the vicinity o! 
Allegheny National Forest. I desire to show that the Forest Service 
is interested in all aspects of its land values. Since we are a public 
agency, I believe it is right for you all to know what we are doing 
and conversely this should give me an opportunity to learn what the 
sportsmen desire. 

G. E. SPINNEY, 
Acting Forest Supervisor 
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for the rabbits (including express charges) imported from the Middle 
West during the same season. This latter figure likewise does not 
include any part of the time and travel expenses of regular field 
employees incident to the distribution of such animals. 

If the live-trapping and redistribution program continues to expand 
and produce as it has during the past two years, it may well be that 
in the near future it will be the part of sound management to dis- 
continue entirely the purchase of western rabbits, keeping the money 
which has heretofore been used for such purposes “at home” where 
it can be used to provide “more and better” native-bred Pennsylvania 
cottontails for restocking purposes, 


Summary and Conclusions 


Though it is impossible to measure accurately the benefits derived 
from the new rabbit program, it is obvious that the food and cover 
development work completed, the system of small retreat refuges 
established, and the live-trapping and redistribution activities carried 


on during the past two years have materially aided the “comeback” 
staged by Pennsylvania’s farm-game species since 1936. If the land- 
owners and sportsmen will not only continye the splendid coopera- 
tion afforded the Commission in its management program during the 
past biennium, but will increase it, there is every reason to believe 
that highly favorable shooting seasons will be regularly enjoyed in the 
years to come. 
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and maintained under authority of law. The report or result of such 
examination is what is)known as a “Title Search,” from which is de- 
termined whether or not the grantor has a marketable title to his 
land. In the case of acquisition by the Commonwealth, a complete 
search is made and covers the whole period from the present owner 
back to the ownership by the Commonwealth, or previously to the 
time of the Proprietaries. In addition to title searches, boundary line 
surveys are made of all proposed purchases. This activity is necessary 
in order to determine the exact location of the land, particularly in 
cases where it is unseated, also to be able to calculate its true area, and 
finally for the purpose of constructing a map of the tract which is of 
assistance to the abstractor in his study of the title. After the land is 
acquired, this map becomes a most necessary adjunct to the various 
activities necessary for an efficient administration of the game lands. 

While basically it may make very little difference to an abstractor 
whether land is found to be on the seated or unseated list, yet from the 
land surveyor’s standpoint he will meet with problems when running 
out the boundaries of tracts which are assessed in the one class that 
are entirely different from those encountered in the other. Due to the 
character of unseated land, the general location of the property is all 
that is known prior to the surveyor starting his work. On account 
of its low value, the method of making prior surveys was entirely dif- 
ferent from present day practice. Very little is known of the correct 
property lines, either by the owner or the adjoiners, original corners 
and other ancient landmarks have been mutilated, moved or destroyed, 
deed descriptions and maps are in most instances found to be faulty, and 
the game land engineer is forced at times to make extensive searches 
and additional surveys before some of the problems can be solved. 

On the other hand, when seated land is surveyed, one deals with im- 
proved areas in the form of occupied farms or abandoned and idle farm- 
land. These boundaries are fairly well known by both the owner and 
adjoiner; landmarks usually have been recognized by all interested 
parties for a sufficient length of time to be acceptable to them, and in 
case of disagreement over the exact location of some boundary line, a 
compromise agreememt is most always possible. A discussion of this 
phase of land classification could be continued at length, but one must 
turn to another present-day problem of vital importance, and which is 
widely discussed by economists and representatives of public and private 
agencies. It is that of marginal and sub-marginal land. 

The term “marginal land” is a much abused word. “Marginal,” it- 
self, pertains to a limit of change in economic conditions which deter- 


mines the point where any given process, action or the like will cease 
to be. In the case of marginal land, it is that point above which earn- 
ings will produce a profit to the owner, and below which they will show 
a loss. 

The expression “sub-marginal farmland” refers to land so low in 
productivity, and value of the products sold therefrom, that it is not 
capable of yielding to the average farmer a commensurate return for 
his labor and capital. Satisfactory living conditions cannot be derived 
from land of this type, when taken over a period of normal years. 
There is no well defined line of demarkation between a marginal and 
sub-marginal farm. So many factors enter into the cost of production 
and those of marketing, that land may be marginal in one use and 
not in another; it may be marginal with one operator or in one season 
and not with others. 

Idle or abandoned land is exactly what the names imply, and, when 
first observed, is unconsciously placed in the marginal or sub-marginal 
classification. That conclusion, however, is not always correct. So 
many reasons can enter into an owner’s discontinuance of operations on 
his farm that only a careful investigation will reveal its true worth. 


During the early period of Pennsylvania, from the time when the 
title to the land became vested in William Penn, later in his heirs, 
and finally acquired by the Commonwealth, one of the policies was to 
get the public domain into private ownership. There appears to have 
been no fixed plan for conserving its natural resources. Thousands 
of acres were cut over by both large and small lumber companies, with 
no thought or provision made for reseeding or restocking the denuded 
areas. Much of the deforested land was converted into areas for agri- 
cultural use. There was a continuous increase in the number of farms 
until around the turn of the present century. Since that time there 
has been a steady decrease in the number of farms in the State, with 
a corresponding decrease in the total acreage of profitable farmland. 


It is with problems such as these that the economist is dealing and 
endeavoring to solve. One of the policies is a recommendation of the 
purchase of submarginal farmland and permanently retiring it from 
agriculture; also the acquisition of cut-over forest land and placing 
it under good forest and game management. While the Game Commis- 
sion is acquiring both types of these lands primarily for game lands, 
it is also in a direct way assisting with the plan of retiring the over- 
abundance of idle and abandoned lands from private ownership, and 
developing it to a form of public usefulness. 
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COYOTE FUR 


(Continued from Page 12) 





Coyote fur, with its long, blowy tips and light 


buffy, gray or brown color makes beautiful 
eapes, collars, cuffs and trimmings for a great 
variety of garments. 


valuable as farther north and for two years 
past, to my own knowledge, there has been little 
incentive to trapping. The little live stock and 
poultry are generally kept well protected and 
about all the mischief the coyotes are accused 
of is eating too many grapes, tomatoes and 
watermelons in season. The farmers generally 
realize that the coyotes keep down the rabbits 
and ground squirrels and are more beneficial 
than harmful to their interests. In fact the 
jack rabbits are as much below normal 
abundance as the coyotes are above. In two 
weeks I saw only one jack rabbit, though their 
tracks were not uncommon. 

These coyotes, however, showed no signs of 
fat and their present (December 15-28) diet 
of mainly over-ripe tomatoes left in the fields 
was not very nutritious. Enough rabbits, mice 
and acorns were eaten to keep them in good 
running condition and the mild climate evidently 
did not require hearty food. The problem here 
is how long can these coyotes go on increasing 
without serious consequences to themselves and 
others. That should be watched with much 
interest. 

I love to hear them calling back and forth 
from my open windows at night, but when it 
becomes necessary to collect a few specimens 
I have no compunction about catching them in 
traps that hold them without injury and putting 
them to sleep with monoxide gas or letting 
them go for the tail end of a moving picture. 

Over the country at large the coyote problem 
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is nothing to worry about and if intelligently 
handled these interesting animals are an asset 
comparable with other valuable fur-bearers, 
If stupidly protected they may become very 
destructive or if their impossible extermination 
is attempted at great expense little advantage 
is gained. 

So far as possible the interesting and valuable 
wildlife of our country should be maintained 
in such abundance as local conditions warrant 
and the best interests of all in present and 


JUNE 


future generations seem to be served. Much 
readjustment is necessitated by settlement and 
cultivation of the land; some animals must go 
almost entirely from occupied areas; others 
must be restrained from over-abundance; and 
still others carefully guarded from Careless 
or mercenary destruction. Our relation and 
responsibility to wildlife is full of intricate 
problems that can be wisely determined only 
by a full knowledge of the value, habits, and 
needs of each and every species. 
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ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF RUFFED GROUSE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


satisfactory for feeding, followed later by 
lettuce, scalded pheasant meal No. 12 and 
any fresh fruits available at the time. The 


foods should be presented in such a manner 
as to prevent the birds treading in it. 

Dr. Allen learned that the birds never did 
as well without clean fly larvae. The same 
year this was confirmed by Mr. Donald Turrill, 
gamekeeper of the Rolling Rock Club, near 
Laughlinton, Westmoreland County, Pa. He 
fed fly larvae and caterpillars of various species 
to his birds during the fourth week and in his 
words, “a decidedly noticable improvement in 
the growth and general vitality of the chicks 
showing at once.” Mr. Handley of Virginia 
reports in 1930, that the development of his 
bird’s plumage was poor till fed fly larvae, 
when the development became normal. This 
seemed to become an established fact, but in 
1935 Gardner Bump, superintendent of the New 
York State Experimental Game Farm near 
Harvard, New York, stated that, “The feeding 
of clabber and any live animal food such as fly 
larvae and eggs or bee larvae, was discontinued 
as unnecessary and none was used in the raising 
of the birds at the Experimental Game Farm 
this year.” The day-old chicks were raised 
satisfactorily on a combination of hard boiled 
eggs, moist mash, lettuce and grain. By and 
large the feeding problem of ruffed grouse in 
captivity is not a very serious or very com- 
plicated one. The birds seem to thrive on any 
reasonable diet. 

However, to get back to Dr. Allen and his 
first brood of freshly hatched ruffed grouse, 
we find that the feeding problem is indeed a 
minor consideration. Within eight short weeks 
all of his grouse were dead with the exception 
of one which lived to die at maturity by flying 
against the wire of the pen. What then was 
the major problem preventing the raising of this 
bird? Dr. Allen learned the first try he made 
that there were many causes preventing this, 
which can be summed up to a large extent in 
one word—diseases. No, not one, but many. 
The bird seemed to have a high affinity for all 
the diseases that were ever known to poultry 
and bird raisers. Not only did the bird have 
this affinity for them, but most of them proved 
to be fatal to the grouse. In the ten years 
ending with 1929 Dr. Allen tried every con- 
ceivable method he could think of to combat 
this disease factor without any startling success ; 
the end of each year bringing the same story 
‘ but, maybe next year would bring the 
answer. Although he did not find a successful 
method to prevent disease, he did learn many 
facts about what not to do, and certainly he is 
deserving of much credit for his determined 
efforts in the face of such discouraging results. 


To W. B. Coleman, of quail breeding fame 
goes the credit of developing a successful method 
of raising this bird comparatively free of disease. 
He obtained a nest of 13 eggs and successfully 
hatched all of them on May 25, 1930, in a 
Mammouth Buckeye All-Electric Incubator at 
temperatures between 99 and 100 degrees F. 
One bird died within three days; the remainder 
were normal and healthy. Mr. Handley of 
Virginia reports the chicks as being more tame 
than quail, about the same as baby chickens, 
An interesting case of the tameness of this bird 
is told by Dr. Winecoff: of Pennsylvania, He 
reports that in the spring of 1930 Mr. Elmer 
R. Wantz of York, Pa. rescued a day or $0 
old grouse from a forest fire and raised it 
amidst domestic poultry into a fine cock grouse, 
till it accidentally ate some arsenate of lead and 
died. The bird was so tame that it came to 
him when called by name. Mr. Turrill also 
reports extreme tameness of his birds. During 
the day his birds were turned out into the 
forest and he would go out in the evening and 
pick them off their perches to bring them back 
for safekeeping for the night. Twenty-four 
hours after Mr. Coleman’s grouse hatched he 
transferred them to an_ electrically heated, 
elevated, wire-bottomed brooder provided with 
a wire runway. He experienced quite some 
trouble with cannibalism, which he treated by 
clipping the chicks’ beaks and isolation in bad 
cases. It was necessary to cut the beaks three 
times. Dr. Allen had the same trouble in 
1930, but after he fed them fly larvae they 
stopped picking each other and lost their ap- 
petite for droppings. At about six weeks they 
again started picking and had to be separated. 
Mr. Coleman raised five of the birds success- 
fully. Death of one of the birds was caused 
by ulcers in the gizzard; the others were not 
examined. 


It began to appear that raising the birds on 
wire and getting away from bantam parents 
was a step in the right direction. It was 
definitely proven that poultry and grouse were 
entirely incompatible. This may be judged by 
a statement made by Dr. Allen in 1931, “That. 
one could expect to have better success rearing 
ruffed grouse on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City in a wire-bottomed brooder than in the 
North Woods with a bantam foster-mother.” 
This statement was not idly made, but was 
based on reports of experiments by no less 
than eight other experimenters during that 
year, as well as his own conclusions. The con 
clusion, at this time, was that sanitation, and 
as Gardner Bump adds, extreme carefulness 
is the solution. 


(To be continued next month) 
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“he cAmerican Sportsman’s (reed 


Be ME pause in these momentous days and think with wonder 
and reverence how the spirit and activity of the American 
pioneer hunters and fishermen have given us the American 


soldier—that splendid type of the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 


want my boy and his comrades and the boys of the future to 

receive this heritage of gun and rod. It is a heritage of 
the open, which now must be idealized to a love of nature and 
a thoughtfulness for the meaning and preservation of life. 


EELING this, | record my unalterable belief that a Sportsman 
should 


| - Never in sport endanger human life. 

2 - Never kill wantonly, or needlessly or brutally. 

3 - Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 


4-Respect the rights of farmers and property-owners 
and also their feelings. 


5 - Always leave seed birds and game in covers. PA 
6 - Never be a fish-hog. 


7-Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 


8 - Study and record the natural history of game species 
in the interest of science. 


9 - Love Nature and its denizens and 
be a gentleman 





To this ideal | consecrate myself—that sport shall not be my 
only aim—that my reward and my lesson shall be in the thrill 
of the chase and the glory of the heights, and the whistle of the 
stag—in the music of the murmuring stream and the leap of the 
playing trout—in the gold of the autumn's woods and the whirr 
of the ruffed grouse—in the sweet soft scent that breathes from 


off the sea and in the beauty and silence of the lonely hills and 
dells. 


The above creed was written by Zane Grey, the well-known author for the American 
Game Protective Association. The nine principles it embodies are the result of the 
collaboration of Mr. Grey with Messrs. Charles Sheldon, John B. Burnham, Dan Beard, 
E. Bartlett Hayward, W. S. McCrea, Frederick W. Vreeland, and other well-known 
Sportsmen, 
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LEAVE COVER 
ALONG FENCE ROWS 
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